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There is a place for Money Management in every class you teach 
... are you making the most of your opportunity? 





Filmstrip Lectures 
on Free Loan 


These dramatic 
filmstrip lectures will help 
you teach money management 
effectively 


HFC’s well-edited, informative filmstrip lectures will help 
you dramatize your money management teaching. Each 
filmstrip lecture is vivid enough to hold the attention of 
your students, practical enough to stimulate discussion 
among adults. These 35-mm filmstrip lectures come com- 
plete with directions plus a prepared talk to read as pictures 
are shown. HFC filmstrip lectures are used from coast to 
coast as effective aids in teaching money management. Take 
advantage of these classroom aids... use coupon below to 
reserve the filmstrip lectures you want... do it today. 








. : 
Please send me the following filmstrips on free loan for one week. I will pay return postage. I have listed dates at least 
one month in advance of date I plan to show them. 


Date Alternate 
wanted date 


Budgeting for Better Living (b/w 25 min aus 
What Is Your Shopping Score? (b/w 10 min 

Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars (color 20 min 

How to Stretch Your Food Dollars (color 25 min 

How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely (b/w 28 min 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
CONSUMER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT ST-11-5 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill 


Name 








YOU'RE LOOKING AT A PICTURE OF COAL. Actually 
this is a close-up of synthetic coumarin—a derivative of coal 
—used in the manufacture of perfume. This gleaming crystal 


typifies the remarkable conversion of coal, by the magic of 
chemistry, into many thousands of new and exciting products, 


THIS FRACTIONATING TOWER is just one of the many 

ieces of equipment used in the science of deriving chemicals 
bem coal. Vast new plants, containing intricate equipment and 
costing millions of dollars, are now under construction to 
change raw coal into chemicals. 


Perfume, ink, nylon, dacron, plastics, sulfa, aspirin —today 
over 200,000 by-products are derived from coal. Such dis 
coveries reveal coal's potential as a storehouse of wonderful 
aids to humanity in the years ahead, And with our vast coal 
resources, we can draw on coal for many generations to come. 


EVERY MOMENT OF EVERY-DAY LIVING is touched by 
the “chemicals from coal" field. Important factors in health, 
comfort and better living, these items affect every one in one 
form or other. Not only do many types of clothing depend 
on coal but the toy animals above are wearing “coal shies 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.( 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coa! for 


use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report’ (booklet 
on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) and a list of 


other teachers’ aids 
Nome 

School 

Street 

City 


Position or grade 
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PIRATE QUEST 


Nancy Faulkner. Illustrated by 
Harve Stein. A Scottish boy seeks 
revenge from the Caribbean to 
Colonial Williamsburg. Ages 12 to 
16 $2.75 


TEEN-AGE GLAMOR 


Adah Broadbent. Illustrated by 
Anna Marie Magagna. A helpful 
guide to making the most of 
clothes, figure, and personalit 

Ages 12 to 16 re 


FIRST THE LIGHTNING 


Ruth Adams Knight. An exciting 
novel of teenagers in post-war 
Italy. Ages 12 to 16 $2.75 


PEPYS’ BOY 


Rachel Varble. Illustrated by Kurt 
Werth. The colorful adventures of 
Samuel Pepys’ page Toby, the Tom 
Sawyer o 1th century England 
Ages I! to 14 2 


ROOKIE COACH 


Reed Fulton. A football, basket 
ball and baseball story with plenty 
of thrills for all sports lovers, Ages 
12 to 16 $2.75 


WALL STREET 


Dorothy Sterling. HMlustrated with 
hotographs by Myron Ehrenberg 

/@ story of the stock exchange 
Ages 11 to 14 $2.75 


CANDLE IN THE SUN 


Elisabeth H. Friermood. Illustrated 
by Daniel Schwariz. A new ro- 
mance set in New Mexico at the 
turn of the century. Ages 12 to 16 

$2.75 


For complete PREE ilivetreted coteleg 
send te Devbleday jr. Books, Dept. ST 
Gerden City, N.Y 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Scholastic Teacher Becomes a Weekly 


KE take pleasure in announcing a major step in the im- 

provement of Scholastic Teacher's service to its readers. 
Beginning Nov. 10, this monthly journal of education will 
hecome a weekly magazine. Our readers will be provided 
with the only weekly review of education issued in the United 
States, 

We make this important change in order to bring signifi- 
cant education news to teachers and administrators as soon 
as possible. Readers will be supplied with news, not obtain- 
able elsewhere, of next week’s television and radio programs 
recommended for school use. We will bring readers imme- 
diate summaries of major conventions and institutes. Edu- 
cation progress in all states will be reported, Announcements 
of new films, filmstrips, books, survey reports, and otlLer 
established Scholastic Teacher services will be fresher and 
more frequent, 

In appearance, Scholastic Teacher will change. To use 
every square inch of space, educational news will begin on 
the front cover. Scholastic Teacher will continue to enfold 
the Scholastic classroom magazine of the subscriber's choice 
and will, of course, include the two-page study outline based 
on the content of the student magazine enclosed. As in the 
past, the study outline pages will be changed to apply spe- 
cifically to the magazine, be it Senior Scholastic, World Week, 
Junior Scholastic, or Practical English. 

British education has long benefited from the weekly 
London Times Educational Supplement. Scholastic Magazines 
take pride in launching a comparable weekly service to 
American educators and education. 


William D. Boutwell, Editor 
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The New Books Hardy R. Finch 
Why Read Books? Marchette Chute 
How to Choose Books Dorothy G. Potter 
The College Entrance Board—How It Affects You Howard G. Spalding 
My 6th Grade Honeymoon Anne L. Smith 
Senior Scholastic and the P.O.W.'s 
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right, 1955, by Scholastic Corp Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. General ond 


Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N Y 





Hold a 
BOOK BAZAAR 


HAT are you doing this year to 
encourage vour students to read 
more? If you are like hundreds of othe: 
alert teachers and librarians, you will 
be taking Scholastic 


Teacher's Book Bazaar program 


advantage ot 


Schools holding Book Bazaars have 
done much to inspire the reading of 
good books in their communities. Stu 
dents and their parents have been en 
couraged to buy books, build personal 
ind classroom libraries. Many schools 
have raised Impressive Sums of money 
for school projects. Here is what one 
Book Bazaar subscriber has to say about 
the program 

The Book Bazaar was our first such 
venture, and turned out to be the most 
rewarding project I've ever worked on. 
Sales were beyond our wildest hopes— 
$3,000! I depended entirely on your 
manual as a guide and found it invalua- 
ble.—PTA Chairman 
necticut, 

You'll find every detail of Book Ba 
zaar planning and organization covered 
in our manual, Book Bazaars Made 


Riverside, Con 


Easy. You, the teacher, or the librarian 
ire simply the coordinator who super 
vises the Book Bazaar. The manual does 
the rest by telling you how to arrange 
displays, where to get books. and how 
to plan entertainment 

You'll do well to plan your Book Ba 
zaar far in advance of the event, so 
Scholastic 
(Coupon below.) Here's 


order your packet from 
Teacher now 
what we'll send you: several colorful 


book jackets for display; a large David 


Robert Osbor 
The Wonderfu 


radio-TV script which can be used tor 
an assembly program; and a copy of 
the manual, Book Bazaars Made Easy 

In the manual you will find out how 
your local bookselle: can help you by 
supplying new books You will learn 
how easy it is to make this a money 
raising project. You will also find sey 
eral pages of ideas for individual dis 
plays, booths, and Bazaar publicity 
And best of all, vou will discover that 
al Book Bazaar is not a one-man show 
The art department can help with dis 
plays, the commercial department with 
sales orders, the industrial arts depart 
ment with construction of booths, and 
your library club as committee chair 
men 

Librarians have found that one of the 
best times to hold a Book Bazaar is 
during National Book Week. this ve: 
November 13-19. If the Bazaar ji 
money-raising program, then this is 
‘ime ly occasion to encourawe the pul 
chase of books as Christmas gifts 

This vear Scholastic Teacher is again 
offering awards to those schools which 
report the best Book Bazaar programs 
Winners will receive folios of auto 


graphed portraits of such popula au 





Lippincott 


BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Fall 1955 


Lucky You 


By MUNRO LEAP. Pictures by the 
author. What science has done for us is 
shown in an amusing parallel between 
the lives of UGH the cave boy and 
YOUNOW the modern child, 74% x 10 
48 pp. Ages 5-8 $2.25 


Back and Forth 
By DOROTHY GRIDER, Illustrated 
in three color hy the author Thi | 
ture book tells how the trathe over the 
bridge draws city and country together 
Cloth. 84) x 7. 32 pp. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


Song of the 
Pine Tree Forest 
By DOROTHY MARINO. Pictures in 
three colors by the author. Away over 
the mountain three children follow a 


mysterious tune and find who makes 
Cloth. 84% x 7. 48 pp. Ages }-¢ $2.00 


Poems of Praise 
Selected and illustrated in color and 
black-and-white by PELAGIE DOAN! 
An anthology of religious verse chosen 
by a favorite author-artist. Simple and 
reverent, all the poems tell of God's 
love. Cloth. 6 x 8. 144 pp. Ages 6-10 

$2.75 


San Francisco Boy 
Written and illustrated by LOIS LEN 
SKI. American Regional Seri 


friends and experiences he meets in the 


The new 


city show a Chinese-American boy the 
richness of his double heritage. Cloth 
6, x 8. 192 pp. Ages 8-12 $5.00 


McCloskey poster on which to display thors as Ernest Hemingway, Gregor 
Felsen, Carl Sandburg. and Howard 


letters Pease 


The Whirly Bird 


By ALYESA PORSEE. Illustrated by 
. : Tom Two Arrows. The story, authenti 
Plan your Book Bazaar early, Mai! the ss to text and pictures, of a Navajo 


the jac kets; a list of publishers’ recom 
mended books large block 
which spell out Book Bazaar; a list of 
dealers supplying exhibit material; a coupon below nou boy who wanted, more than anything 
to ride in a plane. Cloth. 5% «= 8, 224 
pp. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 
BOOK BAZAAR DEPARTMENT 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me 


The Long Journey 
by FLORENCE §, NORMAN, Illi 
trated by Paul Galdon The exciting 


story of Toko, an Australian abori 


boy, who makes a perilous journey 


ve his tribe. Cloth. 5% x 8. 192 


"The Land and 
People of Spain 


By DOROTHY LODER. Illustrated 
with photographs, Portraits of the Na 


tions Serie Ihe culeure, history and 


copies of the Book Bazaar Manual @ 50¢ each 


_ copies ol large display poster (@ 25¢ each 


packet, including above items and other display materials @ $1.50 


eac h 


to cover the items checked above 


I enclose $ 
color of a great and fascinating coun 
try. Cloth. 6 x 8%. 128 pp. Ages 12 
16 $2.75 
Write for Free List 
“Books for Young People—1955” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington $q., Philedeiphia, 5, Pa 


Signed : Title 

School 

Address 

City - , . , Zone State 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


* 


* 


FOR EASY READING 





Must Teach More 
About Kcology 


If the New York Times had 
its way our public schools would 
their teaching of hu- 
man geography. The 
appeared in a Times 
entitled ““What 
Paught 

The of the 


sclences is vague in the public 


marean 
statement 

editorial 
Must Be 
concept ‘social 
mind and it must be sharpened 
an emphasis on the 
the editorial 


now, by 
‘human sciences,’ 
hows 

this 
Times 


realize need 
the but 
they require more support than 


Educators 
nce ording to 


they have been given so far 

New tee hnology 
efficient communications 
tems are bringing 
closer together. To 
fe llow 


and mor 

sys 
ever men 
understand 
editorial 
broaden the 
“Leogra- 
ind above 


our men, the 


reads, “we must 


study in human 
in demography 
the 
the relationship of living crea 
that 


whole 
phy 
all in ecology science of 


tures to the world sur 


rounds them 


Dates to Remember 


Nov. 6-8: Northwest Regional 
Drive-In, jointly 
the American Association of 
School Administrators and NEA 

Rural Educa 
Wash 
Regional Contes 


sponsored by 


Department of 
tion, Spokane 
Nov. 9-12 
ence, International Council for 

Children NEA 
Tenn 
13-19 National 
Book Week 
. 
Abolish thre Sth 


grades to lighten building and 


Exceptional 
Nashville 
Nov 


clre ns 


Chil 


ith ind 


teacher shortages Princi 
pal C. H. Schutter 
I very child could 
high school at awe 12 


‘ys 
Chicago 


then start 


Gifted Students 


With only two years of high 
gifted students in 


work in 


“a hool 
do excellent colle we i 
Lafayette 
show | 

In 1951 tt] left high 
school early to begin college it 
Lafayette. This year 22 of them 
graduated with high 
honors, Only two of the remain 
ing eight were found “not ready 
for college 


Colle ue .periment 


boys 


many 


Education Week Poster 


Nov. 6-12 
dents will be celebrating 
American Education Week by 
dramatizing school problems in 
programs; holding 

appearing in local 
radio and TV shows; and plan 


teachers and stu 


asse mbly 


open house 


ning follow-up activities to keep 
parents and other citizens close 
to the 


v hools 


Yale Gets 2.5 Million 
City Gets 2 Schools 
4 $2.5 million gift from John 
Hay Whitney to Yale will make 
possible a double-barreled vic- 
tory for education 
Not only will the money en 
ible Yale to two badly- 
needed high buildings 
trace New 
(for a total cost of $3 
but it will allow the 
build two new 


ve hools 


buy 
sé hool 
and school in 
Haven 

million ) 


city to 


brand 


high for a traction of 

the actual construction costs 
With normal state 

savings on the dual 


New Haven will get about 


aid and 
construc 
tion 
$6.5 million worth of construc 
cost to the city 


tion for a net 


of $855,000 


Federal $88 to Ed.? 


Strong school on 
from Marion 
B. Folsom Secretary of 
Health Wel 


In his first official speech 


hope tor 
struction comes 
new 
Education, and 
fare 
he said that the 


“ ill 


Administration 
continue to press tor a 
workable 


onstruction 


wound and program 
ot ve hool 

We do not want Federal con 
Mr Fol 
som said, “but the Government 
blind to a 
that affects 
not just local school com- 
munity but affects all of us 
ind our national life , 


trol over the schools 


should not remain 
problem 


the 


pressing 


| 
| 


| Ike will not take an 
role in the White 
ference on Education, a high 
Administration source told 
Scholastic Teacher. The Presi 
dent expressed keen disappoint 


active 


House Con 


ment at not being able to make 
i personal appearanc: 

At the 
more than 


the 1s 


conte rence opening 
2,000 citizens 
Alaska 


from 


states Hawaii 


Legion Protests 
Report on UNESCO 


Miami 
Legion convention 
riding the 
report on 
settle 
gion 

Without debate the 
i proposal jointly of 


ovet- 


vote on 
floor 


committee 


Voice 


special 

UNESCO 
the issue within the Le- 
Legion 
adopted 
fered by its Americanism 
Foreign Relations 
demanding U. S. withdraw from 
UNESCO, 


Past national commander Ray 


and 
committees 


Murphy, spokesman for the r 
UNESCO ot 
Oct. 6 


promises 4 


port clearing 
charges (sec 
News), 
fight to get a hearing tor 
facts about UNESCO 
"Ninety per cent of 
wionnaires would readily 
they don't know the meaning o 
UNESCO,” he said 


Capsule 
continued 


the Le 


rdmit 
‘ 


Viss Dove Antidote 


For the first five minutes of 
soon-to-be-released Good Morn 
ing, Miss Dove, Jennifer Jones 
looks like the fresh young girl 
on our For the 
the film she is an aging, tight- 
spin- 


cove! rest ot 


lipped, uncompromising 
With graying hair 


her 


ster teacher 


ears she 
straight 


American 


drawn tight over 
ippears to have come 
out of Grant Wood's 
Gothic 

Miss Jones is the 
Miss Dove ot 
Patton's well known story 
20th 
story to the screen with notable 
fidelity. Miss 
appears as an 
disciplined learning amid the 
confusion of “progressive” edu- 
cation. When sudden illness 
sends Miss Dove to the hospi- 
tal. the that it 


terrible 
(ray 

And 
brings the 


Frances 


Century-Fox 


Dove Ss ¢ lassroom 


island of quiet 


town discovers 


failed to | 


| Colle ua 


White House Conference to Go 
On as Planned—But Minus Ike 


Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands 
the District of 
will meet in the 


Columbia 


! 
nation s Capital 


to discuss six important aspects 
of education 1) Curriculum 
2) Efficient 
3) School building needs 
1) Ten he T 5 
Sc hool 
terest 
The 
mark the 
ol ducation in 
Stats 
ideas on how the na 
best lick its gravest 
educational crisis since the birth 
of the Republic 
Hottest 
controversial at 


school Organiza 
thon 
shortages > 
finance; (6) Public in- 


national meeting will 
greatest stoc k taking 
America’s his- 
tors representatives will 
propose 


tion in 


subject and most 


state conter 


ences so far has been Federal 


aid to education, It is also ex 
pected to create controversy in 


Washington late this month 


“What Do They Know?” 


The public neg 
lecting education's pressing 


SC hools are 


problems, according to a report 
What Do They Know—About 
Education?” ) issued by — the 
English department, Teachers 
Columbia Univ 

As a result 


today’s pupils may 


the report Say 
littl 
interest in education when they 


show 


nature 


to Blackboard Jungle 


fears her 
will 


im antidote t 


Black 


loves is vell as 
Many 

this new 

the highly 


board Jungle 


ducators regard 
filiny as 

controversial 
The film is slated 
for release before the White 
Horse onterence W D B 


College Enrollments to 
Double in 15 Years 


W ASHINGTON The 
will face 


lems, the 


ollege 
too soon clire prob 
American Council on 
Education was told at its an 
nual meeting. By 1970 enroll 
will reach five 
what they are 
college enroll 
ments will zoom to more than 
325,000, Ohio's to 175,000, Tli- 
nois’ to 223,000. The problem 
where to find the additional 


250.000 teachers needed? 


ments million 


double now 


California's 





Help your students 
plan their future 
now...with these 
fact-filled guides 


CUNNINGHAM AND REEDS 
Guide To 


Faming a Linng 


Lovesoy’s 
Vocationa cua) 
school Guide ame 


anence f ove sor 


— 


|. Lovejoy’s Vocational 
School Guide —Jvust Pus.isiuro 


A complete, authoritative directory of job training 
opportunities in more than 800 trades. Gives loca 
tion of schools; qualifications and requirements; 
employment opportunities; GI training privileges; 
etc, $1.95 paper; $3.95 cloth (less 25° 
discount) 


educational 


ri 


2. Levejoy’s College Guide 

Latest enlarged, completely revised edition. A ref 
erence guide to 2049 American colleges, universities, 
and junior colleges. Gives details of size, facilities, 
accreditation, programs, degrees granted, scholar 
ships, loans, costs, etc. $1.95 paper; $3.05 cloth (less 
25%, educational discount) 


i). Guide to Earning A Living 


By Ep CUNNINGHAM & LEonarD Rerep. “This work 
ranks with the very best material ever published 
for use in vocational guidance and occupational 
Library Journal. $1.95 paper; $3.95 cloth 
educational discount) 


choice 
(less 25% 





authoritative 
nature-study books 


Golden Regional Guide 


4. The American 
Southwest 

By Natr N. Doper and Dr. 
Hersert S. Zim. Same format 
as the Nature Guides. Con 
tains more than 450 items in 
full color. Enormous amount 
of information for the tourist 
on natural wonders, Indians, 
scenic routes, national parks, 
flora, fauna. Pictures by Mir 
iam and Arch Hurford 


Golden Nature Guides 


5. Mammals 

By Dr. Hersert S. 71m and Dr 
DONALD F. Horrmeister. In 
cludes just about every Amer 
ican species from the mole to 
the mountain lion, 218 superb 
color pictures by James G 
‘Irving 

6. Trees 

Leaf-shape Key identifies 150 
species. 190 color plates 


BaF All Golden Nature and Regional Guides 
Goldencraft cloth $1.95 (less 25% educational discount), 


7. Seashores 

By De. Hersert S. 71m and Dr 
Lesrer INGLE. 475 shells, sea 
plants, shore birds, and other 
natural features of the Amer 
ican coast pictured in full 
color by Dorothea and Sy 
Barlowe. 


8. Reptiles and 
Amphibians 

229 snakes, turtles, lizards, al- 

ligators, crocodiles painted in 

brilliant colors, 


9. Stars 

A guide to the constellations, 
sun, moon, planets, 150 color 
paintings. 

10, Inseets 

225, species in full color detail 
ll. Flowers 

134 color paintings show 200 
common wildflowers, 

12. Birds 

112 color plates, 128 silhou- 
ettes identify 265 species 


Paper $1, 


Disney True Life Adventure Series 


13. Living Desert 
Based on the full-length Dis 
ney film in the widely ac 
claimed True Life Adventure 
series. By Jane Werner, Illus 
trated with Kodachromes and 
drawings by the Walt Disney 
Studio. $2.95, (less 25% 


5% educa 
tional discount) 


14. Vanishing Prairie 
Ihe second in the series of 
books based on Disney's na 
ture films, 82 Kodachromes of 
western wildlife by the Walt 
Disney staff, drawings by 
Campbell Grant, Story by Jane 
Werner. $2.95 (less 25% 


5%, edu 
cational discount) 
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To SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 


! 

! 

i Please send me on approval the tities | have 
circled below. If I am not completely satis 

l fied, I will return the book(s) within 10 

| days and owe nothing. Otherwise you will 

| bill me at prices shown above, less special 

i Educational discount of 25%, plus few 


NAME 


SCHOO! 


POSITION 


cents postage ADDKE SS 
ciITY ZONE STATE 


Enclose remittance and publishers will pay postage I 
| ‘ Same return guarantee, of course r 
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The New Books 


By HARDY PR. FINCH 


A wealth of fiction and fact for adults and teen-agers; reading for 


pleasure and for study in the social studies, English and science 


Historical Fiction 


Social studies teachers in particular 
should find this year’s crop of history 
and historical fiction stimulating. We've 
a wealth of enticing titles 
yen 


discovered 
that should catch your teen-agers 
for action, and give you a store of 
hooks ideal for supplementary reading 
issigniments 

Among Landmark's recent titles you'll 
The Exploits of Xenophon, by 
Household ($1.50) 


adventures of the 


find 
Ceottrey 
the author traces the 
fasnous Greek leader and historian who 
1,500-mile march 
defeat 
Younger at the 
Cook 
Armstrong 
another in the Land 
Sperry retells vividly 


in which 


led his soldiers on a 
back to Greece after the 
death of Cyrus th 
Battle of Cunaxa. In Captain 
Explores the South Seas, by 
Sperry ($1.50), 
mark series, Mr 
the happenings on the fabulous voy 


ages of the man who discovered the 
Hawaiian Islands. A third Landmark 
title, Will Shakespeare and the Globe 
Theatre, by Anne Terry White ($1.50) 
explores Shakespeare's London career 
and his part in the building of the 
Globe. On the adult level, Shake speare 8 
times are relived in The Roaring Boys 
by Robert Payne (Doubleday, $3.95) 
High points of the book spotlight Lon 
don during the plague vear and the first 
Hamlet before the 
newly crowned King James 
Pepys Boy, by Rachel Varble 
bleday, $2.75), is a 


i nine-year-old boy who ran away from 


performance ol 


Dou 


lively story about 


home worked in the household of 


Samuel Pepys, and made friends with 
young William Penn and others of the 
English Restoration period, In his many 
escapades the boy resembles Tom Saw 
ver. The author drew her idea for the 
story from the mention of an exaspel 
iting lad in Pepys Diary 
The Great Axe Bretwalda 
Ketchum (Little, Brown 


narrative of stirring action in the days 


by Philip 
$2.75) is a 


Hardy R. Finch is head of the Eng 
lish department at Greenwich (Conn.) 
H. S.. and is a contributing editor of 


Scholastic Teacher 


when King Alfred battled to rule all of 
England and was challenged by the 
attacking Danes. The latest Stephen 
Meader book, Guns for the Saratoga 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.75), portrays the 
action-packed adventures of a young 
midshipman aboard the war sloop Sara- 
toga during the American Revolution. 
There's more revolution in Cromwell's 
Head, by author Olivia Coolidge 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.75). The author 
recreates the atmosphere at the out- 
break of the American Revolution and 
sympathetically describes the struggles 
of a young medical apprentice during 
those times 

Concerned with the post-Revolution 
era, author John F. Hinternhoff, in 
Decatur of High Barbary (Holt, $2.75), 
shows some of the difficulties the na- 
tion's young Navy faced by bringing to 
life the experiences of an apprentice 
warring the Barbary 
pirates, Still another book with war as 
its theme is The Wound of Peter Wayne, 
by Leonard Wibberley (Ariel Books 
Farrar, $2.75). The author weaves the 
story of a 17-year-old Georgia boy who 
fought for the Confederacy during the 
Civil War, then went west to seek his 
fortune. Mr. Wibberley is well known 
for his amusing narrative The Mouse 
That Roared 

Against the Wind, by Harriett Cart 
(Maemillan, $2.75), vividly 
the problems of the Homesteaders in 
the wheat North Dakota in 
1900. This is the fourth book 
by Miss Carr, who is a staff member of 
Scholastic Magazines. In Outcast, Rose 
mary Sutcliff (Oxford Univ. Press, 
$2.75) creates thrills and romance for 


scaman against 


desert ibes 


lands of 
written 


older teen readers as she traces the 
misery and hardships of a Roman gal 
ley slave. The story ends happily with 
the young winning his freedom 
and making a new start in Roman Eng 
land. The trials of more galley slaves 
are offered in The Wind in His Fists, 
by John Jennings (Holt, $3.95), a new 
exciting novel about a 16th century 
galley slave who breaks his bonds and 
joins the Turks. Mr. Jennings is also the 


author of Salem Frigate and Next to 


Valour which have sold more than 
180,000 copies. 

For early teen readers, Fran Martin 
in Pirate Island (Harper, $2.50), re- 
captures the terror pirates brought to 
coast waters of the South. The novel is 
based on actual pirate escapades. 

Older readers and young adults should 
watch for Davis Crubb’s A Dream of 
Kings (Scribner, $3.95), the story of 
an adopted boy’s growth to manhood; 
a significant novel capturing the spirit 
of West Virginia before and during the 
Civil War. Moving west, Winter Hai 
vest, by Norah Lofts (Doubleday 
$3.95), re-stages the saga of the ill- 
fated Donner party during its winter 
attempt to cross the Sierras. 

More adult reading: The Lost Eagles 
by Ralph Graves (Knopf, $3.95), probes 
into Imperial Rome during the waning 
days of the Augustan age. A 
Roman difficulties in his 
attempt to sacred eagle 
standards of three Roman 
legions. The Silver Leopard, by F. van 
Wyck Mason (Doubleday, $3.95), fol 
lows Sir Edmund de Montgomerie on 
the First Crusade to the Holy Land 
In another adult novel, Farewell to 
Valley Forge (Lippincott, $3.75), Da 
vid Taylor graphically paints the strug 
gle between the British in Philadelphia 


young 
meets many 
recover the 
defeated 


and Washington at Valley Forge, and 
tells what two young patriots did to 


help. 


History 


More than ever before, publishers 
are turning to pictures to show history 
past and present. More than 2,000 pho 
tographs and 55 colored maps add zest 
to the nation’s history in Year's Pictoria 
History of America (Simon and Schus 





ter, $9.95), with a foreword by Allan 
Nevins. If it’s battles you want, you'll 
find several hundred vivid photographs 
of battle scenes in The American Wars 
by Roy Meredith (World, $10 
cellent chronicle of our wars from the 
French and Indian War to the Korean 
vattle fields, Winslow Homer, Allen 
arter Redwood, and Frederic Rem- 


artists who con 


an ex 


wton are among the 
ribute to this book 
Tin Lizzie, by Philip Van Doren 
Stern (Simon and Schuster, $5), chron 
icles in words and pictures the fabulous 
history of the Model T Ford from its 
birth in 1908. Your hot rodders 1] 
also enjoy Merrill Denison’s The Power 
to Go (Doubleday, $5). Fully 
trated, the book shows the evolution of 
Taking a wider view of 
Miracle in Motion, 
Shippen Harper 
readable and 


illus 


the automobile 
American industry 
by Katherine B 
$2.50) 


presents a com 


prehensive study of America’s indus 


trial growth 
Harold Lamb 


and Genghis Khan, has turned his pen 


author of Tamerlane 
toward the history of our continent. His 
New Found World: How North 
Was Discovered and Explored (Dou 
bleday, $5.75) of the 
New World, its explorers and discov 


America 


makes the story 


erers highly exciting reading. What went 
War 
of Independence is revealed in Insid 
the American Revolution, by Helen 
Augur (Duell, $4.50) The author 
searched the secret files of foreign gov 
fact ibout the 
inklin and hi 


friends who helped make our independ 


on behind the scenes in our own 


ernments for secret 


activities of Benjamin | 


ence become a reality 

The four the Civil War 
in England are brilliantly presented by 
C. V. Wedgewood in The King’s Peace 
1637-1641 Macmillan $5 Miss 
Wedgewood weighs the political, eco 


years betore 


nomic and religious elements of the 
period carefully. She seems greatly con 
cerned with how people felt and why 
they acted as they did in those times 

Two new books by observers of mod 
ern history in the making are Airman at 
Yalta, by General L S. Kuter 
(Duell, $3), an enter 
taining 
Yalta officer 
represented the U. S. Air Force there 
ind North Africa Powder Keg, by Ed 


mund Stevens (Coward-McCann, $3.75) 
a timely and penetrating report on con 


iurence 
accurate and 
account of the doings at the 


Conference by the who 


ditions in Algeria and Morocco by the 
able Rome correspondent for the Chris 
tian Science Monitor 

What's been happening in medicine 
since Babylonian times to the present 
radiation jitters age is thoroughly ex- 
plored in The Story of Medicine, by 
Kenneth Walker (Oxford Univ. Press 
$6). 

A. Grove Day 


chairman of the Uni 


versity of Hawaii's English department 
gives us a clear and up-to-date history 
of Hawaii and its struggle for 
hood in Hawaii and Its People (Duell 
$5). If you're planning a trip to the 


this book should be 


state 


islands required 


reading 


Science and 

Science-Fiction 

able 
Hur 


comes the 


From the laboratory of ow 
science-minded editor Richard ] 
Catholic University 
following dispatch: Galactic 
Central Communications Control, Ter 
1955, Ser | No 13 
Science-Fiction 


ley at 
Empire 


ran Directive 
Required Science and 
feadform 

grade Earthlings the fol 
lowing: Walter ¢ Brooks 
to the Martians of Mi 
Circus in Freddy and the Baseball Team 
from Mars (Knofp, $3) 


many m 


I or lowe I 
iwain turns 


Boomschmidt’'s 


The noted pig 
detective solves steries while 
organizing his unique team. Remembe: 
Freddy and the Men from Mars, 1954? 

A new twist to an old theme is Henry 
G. Felsen’s The Boy Who Discovered 
the Earth (Seribner, $2.25) TexSon's 
from outer lands on the 
planet Earth and 


Earth Boy’s 


family space 


trang visits with 


lPomm the parents and 


9-T 


friends. Another Earth story is The Shy 
Stegosaurus of Cricket Creek, by. Eve 
lyn S. Lampman (Doubleday, $2.75) 
It could be a relative of Kenneth Gra 
hame's Reluctant Dragon. Joan and 
Joey’s kindly old friend helps capture a 
bank robber and save the family ranch 
Space-happy readers will find many ex 
citing moments in Robert Silverberg’s 
Revolt in Alpha C (Crowell, $2) 

The old 


adds an 


For upper grade Earthlings 
master, Robert A. Heinlein 
other top performance to his series of 
ten S-F books in Tunnel in the Sky 
(Scribner, $2.50). Rod Walker takes 
his final high school exam in Solo Su 
vival on an unknown planet 

Star Guard, by Andre Norton 
court, $3), is also outer space 
of 3956 A. D. are now 
diers. Kana Kerr, Arch 
Yorke Horde, finds his corps betrayed 
on an obscure planet best 
tradition of Caesar's legionnaires fights 


(Hat 
lerrans 
mereenary sol 


Swordsman of 
and in the 
base 


through to home 
Saturn 


and Venus are the focus of 
Atlantis Hallam’s Star Ship on Saddle 
Mountain Macmillan, $2.50) 
Clyde B. Clason’s Ark of Venus (Knopf 
$2 \ that 

member of a noble Saturnian family, in 


and 


13-year-old finds being a 


spite of early danger, is preferable to 
a lonely orphan life along the Colorado 
River, The book is not a reflection upon 
our excellent 


\ eres book 


the disappe irance of 


Terran citizens. In the 


another young man solves 


numerous space 
ships colonizing the planet Venus 
Mars, a 


Continued on next page 


favorite locale, is the base 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 
Meo 


TOPS WITH 
TEEN-AGERS 


If you're looking for sure-fire titles to 


spark your teen-agers’ interests in read 
The list was prepared 


ing, try these 

by Margaret Scoggin and Lillian Mor 

rison, Office of Young People’s Services 

New York Public Library 

Hellcats of the Sea, by Charles A. Lock 
wood and Hans C. Adamson (Green 
berg) 

Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A by 
Richard S, Aldrich (Greystone) 

Run Silent, Run Deep, by Edward 
Beach (Holt) 

The Day Lincoln 
Bishop (Harper) 

The Lonely Sky, by William Bridge 
man, with Jacqueline Hazard (Holt) 


Was Shot, by Jim 


My Left Foot, by Christy Brown (Simon 
& Schuster) 

Yankee Bathoy, by joe Carrieri 
tice-Hall ) 

Nefertiti Lived Here, by 
(Crowe ll } 

The Temple Tiger 
eaters of Kumaon, by 
(Oxford ) 

Stories from Seventeen, by Bryna liven 


(Pre 1 
Mary Chubb 


More Van 
jim Corbett 


and 


editor (Lippincott) 

Pray for a Brave Heart 
Innes (Harcourt) 

Heroic Heart, by 
(Random House) 

The White Falcon, by Chariton Ogbur 
Jr. (Houghton, Mifflin) 

Fear Strikes Out, by Jim Piersall (At 
lantic ) 

Tiger of the Snows, by Tenzing Noi 
gay with James Ramsey Ullman (Put 


by Helen Mic 


Kim Malthe-Brun 


nam ) 
Imagination’s Other Place 
Plotz, editor (Crowell) 
Flamingo Feather, by Laurens van der 
Post 
Jungle Quest 
(Harper) 


by Helen R 


‘ Morrow } 


by Edward Weyer, |: 
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wew DAVID McKAY sooxs 


for the high-school age 








ae 
A rewarding 
adventure 
in courage 
and 
perseverance 


Adam Gimbel: 


PIONEER TRADER 


By HELEN WELLS. A biography that 
reads like a novel——the story of a 
young man’s search for freedom 
and abundance, and of the making 
of America along the Mississippi 
in the 1840's $3.00 


THE MAN 
ON THE BENCH 


By WILFRED McCORMICK. A “Rocky 
MeCune” story of high - school 
baseball, excitingly and percep- 
tively told from the coach's view- 
point $2.75 


FOR IMMEDIATE 
RELEASE 


Careers in Public Relations 


By ADRIAN A. PARADIS. “A compre 

hensive reference guide for young 
people to exciting and socially 
productive field Epwarp L 
Bernays $3.00 


MANY WORLDS: 


Seen and Unseen 


By EDITH RASKIN. Drawings by Anne 
Marie Jauss, and photos. “A fas- 
cinating series of essays on the 
universe and its components.” 

ViInGInia Kirkus $3.50 


PENNY’S ACRES 


By MINA LEWITON, whose A CUP 
OF COURAGE is back in print 
Her new book is the story of a 
young girl whose quiet farm is 
caught in the march of decentral- 
ization. A Youth Today Novel. 
Junior Literary Guild Selection 


$2.75 
At all bookstores 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 


55 Fifth Ave. New York 3 


| dom House, $1.95) 











of Donald A. Wollheim’s Secret of the 
Martian Moons (Winston, $2). In 2120 
A. D. young Nelson Parr stays behind 
father’s science expedition 
when the Earth colony abandons Mars. 
Then the Martians return from warring 
with the marauding Vegans and . 
read the story 
author's The Secrets of Saturn's Rings 
Lewis Zarem’s The Green Man from 
Space (Dutton, $2.50) explores the 
vegetation of Mars when an Air Force 
test pilot takes a strange green visitor 
In appreciation, the man 
the 
Martians great astronautical advances 
Earth is the scene of three 
books: Rocket Man, by Lee Correy 
(Holt, $2.75), happens in White Sands 
in 2002 A. D. The author is a rocket ex- 
pert. Slater Brown's Spaceward Bound 
(Prentice-Hall, $2.75) 
Young Astropolitans in a hidden labora 
tory constructing a moon ship in spite 


with his 


which is as good as the 


to his home. 
gives the American the secrets of 


new 


describes re 


of sabotage. This book is crammed with 
lore about rin kets astrophysics, space 
stations, and has a glossary and eight 
pages 
graphs; an ingenious fact-fiction combi 


Eric North in The Ant Men 


(Winston, $2) sends a scientific expe- 


of real and simulated photo- 


nation 


city of six-foot 
unts, and to help them fight giant pray 


dition to penetrate a 


ing mantes in the Australian desert. 
his galaxy is 
highlighted by Roy A. Gallant's Explor 
ing the Moon (Garden City, $2), a 
Junior Literary Guild selection. In mag 


season's non-fiction 


nificent four-color pictures and easy 
language we learn of the moon's origin, 
lunar landscape and explore the moon 
The author, an old 
managing editor of Scholastic Teacher 
Franklyn M. Branley 
books, both by Crowell: Experiments in 
the Principles of Space Travel ($2) for 
home scientists; Mars ( $2.50) 
Fletcher Pratt, well-known writer of 
science-fiction, turns to space travel in 
his All About Rockets and Jets (Ran 
as does R. Frank 
Ir., in Experimental Planes (Crowell, 
$2.50). He predicts that rocket motors 
will be used to shoot space ships be 


yond the Earth. 


science hand, is 


has two new 


and 


Adventure 


Armchair adventure enthusiasts, young 
and old, will find many thrills in this 
year’s harvest of high adventure. In 
Doctor at Dienbienphu (John Day, $4), 

(Continued on page 18-T) 
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Good Reading 


For Teenagers 


ROSEMARY 


MARY STOLZ. Ili 


conflict in a emall college 


lown-versis-gown 
own 18 a 
bitter personal problem for Rosemary 
Her gradual solution is brilliantly re 
top-ranking author of 
Jacket by 

$2.50 


vealed by the 
novels for young adults 


llonka Karasz. Ages 14 up 


PIRATE ISLAND 


FRAN MARTIN. \n immensely exciting 
historical novel based on actual events 
in the American past, when pirates 
terrorized the Southern coastal waters. 
Pen and ink drawings by Dorothy 


VMekntee. Ages 12-16 $2.75 


MIRACLE IN MOTION: 
The Story of 
KATHERINE 6B. SHIPPEN. Vis« Shippen 


has injected life and moving drama 


imerica’s Industry 


inte the story of the rise of American 

industry from Colonial America to the 

present day and the foreseeable future. 

\ues 12-16 $2.50 
At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


—e HOLT = — 


hor Jum 7) Hi /l 


MIDNIGHT ALARM 
by F. &. Rechnitzer 
by Charles H. Geer 

















School 


Ihus $2.75 


DECATUR OF HIGH BARBARY 
by John F. Hinternhoff 


ius. by Clifford Geary $2.75 


A DREAM OF SADLER’S WELLS 
by Lorne Hill 
by Oscar Liebman 


Ithus $2.75 


THE FEARLESS FAMILY 


written and illus. by 


Gardell Dano Christensen $2.75 


for Junior and Senior High School 


SHADOWS ON THE MOOR 
by Isabel C. Mclelland 


Itlus. by Jacob Landay $2.75 


TOUCH THE HARVEST MOON 
by Madeline N. Myers 
by Michael Mitchell 


ROCKET MAN 
by Lee Correy 
by William J. Wagener $2.75 


Ilus $2.75 


iIhus 


W rite for free cataio 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


wiustrated 








By MARCHETTE 


HE American people possess some- 
had _ before 
They 


mass media of 


thing that no one ever 


world 
called the 


television 


in the history of the pos 


sess what are 


communication radio, films, 


magazines and new spapers and with 


these they are influenced and enter 


tained on a huge scale. For the mass 
media count their audiences by the mil- 
lions and are run by experts who know 
how to use them effectivel 

In a country dominated by these new 
techniques which are beginning to be 
used even in the s hools many people 
method of 


is not a little 


are wondering if the old 
book 


slow and old fashioned 


communication—the 
It has remained 
unchanged since the days of tallow 
candles and horse drawn wagons, and 
perhaps it is out-of-date in these days 
itself 


Can we do 


of electricity, with atomic energy 


just around the corner 
better with these 
books as a harmless hobby for scholars? 


No, we And the 


fundamental not only 


other media and leave 
cant question 1s 
to American edu 
cation and American entertainment but 
also to the whole conception of Ameri 
can government 

It is the 


Americans by 


today to count 
grouping them in the 


Millions do this and millions 


custom 


millions 


In answering the 
Read Books?” author 
identifies the role of 
mass, technological society. Among the 
many books written by Miss Chute are 
Ben Shake- 
speare of London, and Geoffrey Chau 
cer of England. Miss Chute is a mem- 
ber of the National Book Committee 


question “Why 
Marchette Chute 
the book in our 


Jonson of Westminster, 


Copyright, 1955, by Marchette Chute 


whether it is television surveys 
tooth- 
the whole strength 


do that 
w insurance tables or 
Nevertheless 
of the country 


buying 
paste 
lies in the fact that we 
do not really count ourselves that way 
Each 
part of a pre 


We count one by one American 
is an individual, not a 
dictable mass. Everything in our herit 


age of Anglo-Saxon law, of Jewish and 


Christian ethics and the whole move 
ment and history of the American con 
tinent is notion of 


They 


and 


opposed to the 
grouping people into collections 
are individuals and they remain so 
in that lies their value not only to them 
selves but to their country 


Books and the Mass Media 
Of all the arts of communication, the 
book 
the 
group audience 


that goes straight for 
individual. It is not 


is the one 
tailored to a 
the product of many 
minds and speaking to many minds 
It is the 


the single 


single individual speaking to 


individual and in a voice 


that does not need to be raised because 


it is not shouting for attention 


By their very nature, the mass media 
must attract a great many people simul 
If they tell the truth it must 


be simplified, since a lot of people must 


taneously 


understand it; and it must be a pleasant 
truth, since large groups of people will 
not pay to be made uncomfortable. But 
a book itself with a few 
thousand and tell the 
truth as it appears to a single, honest, 


can content 


readers them 
responsible individual. Then it can wait 
for the rest of its readers, It can even 
wait generations if need be, for a good 
book is in no hurry 

The 


hurry 


mass media are forever in a 


and they must be, for tomorrow 


they die. They move with the speed of 
last summer's vacation, and the impact 
on their millions of minds 
them. Last 


paper is almost unobtainable and so i: 


they make 


passes with week's news 


last year’s magazine. Few people wish 
to see the average television show over 
again o1 have any chance to do SO, and 
since mechanical techniques change so 
quickly most old movies are unendus 
able. But old 


and the best of them never wear out 


books gather strength 
In fact, they have proven to be one of 
the most durable things ever invented 
by the human race. 

Since a book is durable almost to the 
point of immortality, it is able to wail 
until the individual is ready for it. A 
child who is six years old today has lost 
adult television 
might have enjoyed, He has lost all the 
newspapers and magazines of this year 
he might have profited by, But the good 
books that 


wait for him 


forever the show he 


were written this year will 
Chey will wait his leisure 
his coming of age, his ability to under 
stand them. And when the time come 

there will be no difficulties in the wa 

All he has to do is to walk into his loca! 
and they will b 


bookstore or library 


there, waiting for him 


Man's Catalogue of Knowledge 


And consider for a moment what it 


is that will be waiting. It is not mere] 
the books published in one given yeas 
It is the memory of man itself, the vast 
treasure of human knowledge and hu 
man delight that has been entrusted to 
paper since the invention of the written 
word, It is Homer that is waiting 
Chaucer and Spinoza and Mark Twain 


(Continued on next page) 





CHILDREN 
LOVE 
TO READ 


Aaiavi 
Ak: 
ADVENTURE 


White Falcon 
By ELLIOTT ARNOLD 
Kidnaped by Indians, John Tanner 
lives to become a Chippewa leader. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Ark of Venus 

By CLYDE CLASON 
A thrust-ship takes 300 colonists to 
Venus in 21535 a.v. $2.00 


Elaine Stinson 
By DORIS FABER 
A college senior lands a job on a big 
$2.00 


city newspaper 


SPORTS AND HOBBIES 


SKATING FOR BEGINNERS 
By Barbara Ann Scott and Michael 
Kirby. $3.75 

HORSEMANSHIP 

FOR BEGINNERS 
By Jean Slaughter. 


DANCERS OF THE BALLET 
By M. Atkinson and M. Hillman. 
$3.75 





$3.75 


By HARRY ZARCHY 

Ceramics $3.00 
$3.50 
$3.00 


$3.50 


Creative Hobbies 
Let's Fish 
Model Railroading 


INFORMATION 


MADE IN CHINA 

By Cornelia Spencer 
MADE IN POLAND 

By Louise Jarecka 
MADE IN MEXICO 

By Patricia Ross 
CALIFORNIA PAGEANT 

By Robert Cleland 
STORY OF THE NEGRO 

By Arna Bontemps 
WORDS: English Roots 
and How They Grow 

By Margaret Ernst 





$2.50 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Borzoi Books for Young People 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y, 


and the Bhagavad-Gita. The book is 
the medium through which we are able 
to possess the Bible and the plays of 
Shakespeare, and the same medium will 
be as fresh and available to our chil 
dren's children as it is to us. It will 
never go out of fashion because it was 
never in fashion. It is as young as a 
leaf and as old as the oldest tree and, 
next to fire, it is perhaps the luckiest 
thing that man ever stumbled upon 

If the book 
date, it will be because we have ceased 
to think in words. For the book is the 
word in its most durable form, its best 
and reliable transmitter. Lately 


there has almost incredible 


ever becomes out-ot 


most 
been an 
advance in the transmission of images 
and the image has its uses. It is excel 
lent for certain kinds of training, espe 
cially in the case of people new to that 
particular subject. But while it can train 
the eye and the hand it cannot train 
the mind. The image is a limited thing 
controlled by its dimensions, but the 
book is fathomless. It calls on both the 
intelligence and the imagination and is 
capable of going just as far as the reades 
will let it 


“Knowledge” by Absorption 


It is true that the reading of a book 
requires energy and attention, and the 
better the book the more attention it 
requires, It is for this reason that many 
people are frightened by the mere idea 
of reading a book and are attracted to 
easy to 


media that are so 


absorb, Anyone can sit on his spine and 


the mass 


stare at a television set, an action so 
easy that it is sometimes difficult to get 
the strength to rise and turn the thing 
off. A motion picture asks nothing more 
of its viewer than the price of admis 
sion, and the large popular magazines 
are deliberately ce signed to be painless 
to read. But a book asks a great dea. 
It requires intelligent, applied attention 
over a fairly long period of time, and a 
complete mastery of the skill of reading 
which is by no means the easiest of the 
arts, It 
peopl 
Yet we 


are th many 


was not designed for lazy 


not lazy. We 


wavs extremely 


Americans are 
energetic 
delighting in a challenge, and if up to 
now we have reacted to the challenge 
of sports more vigorously than to the 
that 


young 


challenge of books may be only 
nation. The 


delight of intellectual activity is new to 


because we are a 


us and we have not had much practice 
in it. And therefore we do not vet know 
how to use books as they ought to be 


used 


Short Cuts and Ignorance 


In many ways the United States is 
the land of the short cut and the land 
of “now.” This is not necessarily a fault 


in itself; but if the tendeney is carried 


to extremes it makes for conceit and 
rootlessness and its end product is not 
knowledge but ignorance. We read mil 
lions of copies of magazines and news- 
papers because we like our information 
to be up-to-date. If we are interested in 
want to know 


what is happening in Turkey this min 


Turkey, for instance, we 


ute and to know it as easily as possible 


So we read the short, lively bits of 


information in magazines and news 
papers and they answer the question 


What well. But 
swer How or Why. The 


very they cannot an 
answers to that 
demand background knowledge. They 
have a deep root, and the mass media 
roots, So, if he 


re ader 


are not interested in 


really cares, the must turn to 
books again, to the source from which 
the writers of the articles got much of 
their information in the first place. The 
mass media of communication can con 
great gilt 


in the center of things. But they cannot 


fer one they can place you 
tell you how you got there or what you 
ought to do about it. They cannot con 
fer perspective and they cannot help 
you to gain wisdom 

All the modern media of communi 
cation are enormously useful and we 
But not one 
of them is indispensable to the basic 


are fortunate to have them 


civilization. It is books 


that are indispensable, those patient 


V alues of ow 


portable, durable carriers of all human 


knowledge. They are the base upon 
which the workers in every other media 
depend, and the source of more delight 
more knowledge and more power than 
able to 


we Americans have yet been 


realize.e 


_ JUST PUBLISHED! Send for 
—_ your FREE 
copy today! 


40 pages describ- 
ing classroom- 
tested texts and 
workbooks real 
istically planned 
for easier teach- 
ing and faster 
learning in to- 
day's hig! 
schools. OX 
FORD books comprise a wide variety 
of materials, including the American 
High School Dictionary, the Graph 
Survey Series, the Visualized Series and 
the Social Studies Pamphlets. Designed 
to do specific jobs, all these books have 
everal qualities in common—compact- 
ess, up-to-dateness, simplicity, effec 
visual materials, challenging exe: 
cises, excellent physica! qualities and 
remarkably low cost. More than ever 
veforé, OXFORD books enjoy wide ac- 
ceptance and enthusiastic endorsement 
by leading schools throughout the coun- 
try. To get your “Key” to these modern 
study aids, just send a post card to 


Department S, 


$ OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


@ 2722 FOURTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 3 





Teaching Guide 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 1 


for this issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Thanksgiving Parties 


All teachers subscribing to Scholas- 
tic Magazines are invited to be our 
guests at the annual Thanksgiving par- 
ties held in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
and the National Council for the Social 
Studies, in New York City. See Oct. 20 
or Oct. 27 TEACHING GUIDE for 
full invitation and coupon to be re 
turned for admission card. 


Big Four at Geneva (p. 12) 
World History 


Digest of the Article 


At the “summit meeting” of the Big 
Four, in July, it was agreed that the 
foreign ministers would meet in Octo 
ber for detailed consideration of the 
issues which divide East and West. 
Since July, the “new look” of the So- 
viets has been clouded somewhat by 
the Soviet-West German talks which 
failed to advance the unification of Ger- 
many, and armament assistance to 
Egypt by the Communist satellite, 
Czechoslovakia—which denies the Com- 
munists’ peace-loving posture. 

The foreign ministers are giving their 
attention to the problems of German 
unification, European security, disarma- 
ment, and East-West relations, includ- 
ing trade and cultural interchanges. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the prob- 
lems which beset the foreign ministers 
of the Big Four at their Geneva meet- 
ing and which are now being discussed 
further by the foreign secretaries 


Motivation 


Winston Churchill once said of meet- 
ings of the Big Powers that “It is bet- 
ter to jaw-jaw than to war-war.” Keep- 
ing in mind world history during the 
past half-century, do you agree with 
Sir Winston? Justify your point of view 


Pivotal Questions 


1. In July, many students of the world 
scene were speaking of a “thaw in the 
cold war.” What did they mean? 

2. What is meant by the Soviet “new 
look”? Describe a development in re- 
cent weeks which is causing many peo- 
ple to wonder whether the Soviet “new 
look” is at all new? 

8. Why is the unification of Germany 
regarded as a basic test of Soviet sin- 
cerity about a lasting peace? 


4. Discuss the connection between 
German unification and the general 
problem of European security. 

5. Our State Department appears to 
study any Soviet proposal on disarma- 
ment for “gimmicks.” What's a “gim- 
mick"? Why is it wise to look for gim- 
micks in the Russian proposals on dis 
armament? 

6. What moves by the Soviet Union 
would convince you that the Iron Cur- 
tain has been raised? 


Summary 


Although relations between East and 
West have been strained for a decade, 
the Geneva Conference of foreign min- 
isters is worth holding. Do you agree? 
Defend your answer 


Things to Do 


Appoint a student reporter who will 
give the class a one-minute summary 
of the daily negotiations at Geneva. List 
radio-TV programs which students can 
listen to in order to keep abreast of 
negotiations. 


Higher Education—How? (p. 9) 


American History, Problems of American 
Democracy 


Digest of the Forum Topic 


The general question of increasing ed- 
ucational onportunities for young peo- 
ple beyond high school goes to the roots 
of the problem of financing higher ed- 


ucation, Among the various proposals 
which have been defended by propo 
nents and attacked by critics are those 
which call for Federal scholarships 
based on qualifying examinations, ex 
tension of the G.I. Bill of Rights to all 
qualified youth, and direct Federal 
grants to colleges and universities. 

These proposals have called forth a 
guments on the desirability of tax al 
lowances to aid parents who wish to 
finance the education of their children, 
the role of private corporations in fi 
nancing scholarships, the traditional 
role of local government in controlling 
educational policy, and the extent to 
which Federal contributions to higher 
education “would mean Federal control 
of our colleges and universities. 


Aim 


To help students 
problems connected with various pro 
posals for financing higher education 
for American youth 


understand the 


Assignment 


Construct a chart in which the argu 
ments for and against each of the three 
propositions on extending educational 
opportunities beyond high school are 
outlined. Avoid copying the italicized 
words prefacing each argument. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why has the question of 
educational opportunities should be in 


how 





knowledge of current affairs. 


has passed since he took the test. 


measuring instruments 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


How do your impressions: of students compare with their standardized 
test scores? By now you are getting to know your students better, Our 
Contemporary Affairs Test in the September 22nd issue was intended to 
give you some insight into your students’ weaknesses and strengths in 


You may want to consult the results of standardized intelligence and 
reading tests which your students haye taken during recent years. These 
may have some guidance value if noted in your own record book. Remem 
ber, of course, that I. Q. results depend to an extent on the test given 
the score or percentile does not pin-point a student's intelligence. In enter 
ing the reading score, please be sure to observe the date of the test. A 
student beginning the 11th year whose reading score in September 1054 
was 10.0 may be assumed to be reading at grade level, because a year 


Where test scores vary markedly from your impression of a student, 
it might be well to observe the student more closely, Jt may be that some 
students are capable of greater achievement; others may be over-achieving 
In any event, standardized test scores should be only one factor in your 
evaluation of a student's capabilities. They are a long way from being perfect 











TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


creased for young people beyond high 
school been selected for nationwide 
debate this year? 

2. 4 you had a choice in taking 
sides in the debate would you argue 
in favor of contributions by the Fed 
eral Government or against them? What 
factors entered into your choice? 

3. How has our Federal Government 
encouraged education in the past? 

4. The proposal that the Federal 
Government contribute more to fi 
nancing higher education brings forth 
the comment: “He pays the 
fiddler calls the Give us an ex 
ample of what this phrase has meant 
in your To what ex- 
tent, if any, might it apply to Federal 
financing of a greater part of our higher 
education? 

5. What has 


role of 


who 
tune, 


Own experence 


traditional 
in financing 


been the 
local government 
education? 

6. To what extent have pavate indi 
viduals financed higher education in 
our country? How are corporations con 
tributing to opportunities for higher 
education for young people? Discuss 


the connection between our tax laws 
and contributions for 
by individuals 


7 How 


higher education 
you in this class 
plan to go to college? (show of hands) 
How will college 
financed? 

8. What done for high 
school graduates who are qualified but 
who cannot afford to go to college? 


many of 


your education be 


should be 


Things to Do 


Committees can be responsible for 
each of the three propositions arising 
from the problem of increasing educa 
tional opportunities for American youth 
Each committee can be given about 
five minutes to exchange arguments on 
the proposition, After the committees 


have made their presentations, the 








Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 
November 10, 1955 


Special Section: American's Needs 
and Resources—A survey of our 
nomic system and what it is capable 
of attaining by 1960. Charts, graphs, 
tables, and pictograms. 

Foreign Affairs Article: The Dilemma 
of France—The problems that face the 
delicately balanced Faure government 
at home and abroad and the solutions 
proposed to solve them. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Eaves 
dropping on Juries—Should anyone not 
a member of a trial jury have the right 
to listen to or record the jury's secret 
deliberations? Both sides of this con- 
troversial question are presented. 

Mid-Semester Review Test 
pages of quiz material based on issues 
from September 15 to November 3. 


eco- 


Two 


class can ask questions of the commit 
tee members and make comments from 
the floor. A student chairman can lead 
the discussion and attempt a summary 
of the major arguments 


Federal Subsidies (p. 15) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 


It has been calculated that Uncle 
Sam spends one dollar out of every 
five for subsidies. The idea of Federal 
subsidies is not new. Subsidies to the 
mail, for example, have been with us 
for a long time. Among other services 
or industries which the Federal Gov 
ernment subsidizes in one way or an- 
other are aviation, the merchant ma 
rine, housing, power, and agriculture. 

Controversy has been stirred over the 
extent to which such subsidies con- 
flict with private industry, as in the 





Wisconsin Journal of Bdauratien 


“May we borrow a picture of you, Miss Washburn? 


ease of electric power production, and 
over the extent to which some taxpayers 
are being pressed to benefit others 
Aim 

To help students understand the ex- 
tent to which Federal subsidies operate 


in our economy and to evaluate criti- 
cisms of various subsidies. 


Assignment 

|. What is a Federal subsidy? Give 
examples 

2. How do Federal subsidies 
each of the following 
b) aviation; (c) farm prices; 
tric power production; (d) 
chant 


affect 
(a) the mails; 
(d) elec 
the mer- 
mariner 

3. Describe the financial burden im- 
posed on the Federal Government by 
the present program of subsidies. 

1. Criticize the statement: “Subsi 
dies are a means by which Peter is 
robbed to pay Paul.” 


Discussion Questions 

1. Subsidy may not be a word which 
use every day, but it 
affect some part of your life every day. 
Is this true? Explain. 

2. Should our post office be made 
self-supporting? Defend your 
point of view 

3. When you take with your 
our roads are of the 
part played by Federal subsidies in our 
lives. How so? 

4. Describe the attitude of the Eisen- 
Administration toward Federal 
subsidies for power plants. How has 
the Administration modified price sup 
ports for basic farm crops? 

5. Although defense and criticism of 
Federa) subsidies has been warm, few 
people advocate abolition of all sub 
sidies. Which subsidies would you con 
tinue? To what extent, if any, would 
vou modify them? 

6. How are you as a taxpayer af 
fected by the Federal subsidy program? 
How are you affected as a consumer? 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 
1. Federal Subsidies: a-1; b-2; t-4; d-4 
1; f-1; g-3; h-3; i-4; j-2 
Il. Geneva: a-6; b-10 
f-8; g-1; h-4; i-9; j-7 
Ill. Chart: 1-NS; 2-T; 


you seems to 


to be 


a drive 


parents, evidence 


hower 


c-2; d-ll; e8 


3-NS;~4-T; 5-T 
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nior Scholastic 


Hurry! Hurry! Last chance to enter the Royal Portable $3465 Prize Contest! 


*200 CASH and a GOLD 
ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on this subject: 
“What Thanksgiving means to me” 





Here are two examples: 


7 A 
= at 


AFTER A BIG TURKEY 
‘| DINNER, MY BROTHER AND / 
/ USUALLY TAKE (N THE ANNUAL 
THANKSGIVING FOOTBALL GAME. 


OUR FAMILY ALWAYS GOES TO 
GRANDFATHERS HOUSE FOR 
DINNER AND WELL SEE ALL, 

OUR AUNTS, UNCLES AND COUSINS. 


Attention, Senior high school students! Be sure your 
letter on the subject, “What Thanksgiving means to 
me,” is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Junior high school students! Be sure your 
letter on the subject, “What Thankagiving means to 
me,” is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, 
in ink and in legible handwriting or in typewriting 
double-spaced. To win extra awards (typewriters) your letter 
must be signed by a local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN— Maybe you're expecting a 
brother home from the service for Thanksgiving. Per- 
haps your town has a Union Thanksgiving Service in 
the morning. Maybe your high school is putting on a 
Thanksgiving play. Maybe you're thankful for some 
special thing, like good health and a happy family. 
These are simple hints to start your mind working. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only, 
or typewrite double-spaced on one aide of paper 
only, « letter or theme on topic, “What Thanks 
giving means to me.” In Senior Division (10th, 





school, your school grade and teacher's name. 


3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school stadent (6th, 7th, Sth, 9th 
grades) and high school student (10th, llth, 12th 
grades) of the United States, except employees of 


150 Game to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


10th, 11th, 12th a | 


$200 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$100 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
3rd Prize $ 50 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
147 Cash Prizes $ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 
*Royal Portable in gold award given only when entry is signed by 
Royal Portable dealer. 


lst Prize 
2nd Prize 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 


Ist Prize $100 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
2nd Prize . $ 50 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
Srd Prize... . $$ 25 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
147 Cash Prizes . $ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


*Royal Portable in gold award given only when entry is signed by 
Royal Portable dealer. 


IT’S EASY.Start working on your entry today.When finished, 
be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of a 
wonderful Gold Royal Portable by having a local Royal 
dealer sign your entry. Mail to Royal Portable Contest, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 W . 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


entries returned. All entries, contents and ideas 
therein become the property of the Royal McBee 
Corporation to be used as it sees fit. 

5S. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 


lith, 12th grades) letter must not exceed 500 
words in length. In Junior Division (@th, 7th, &th, 
Oth grades) letter must not exceed 350 words in 
length 


2. Mail not jeter than November 12, 1955, to 
Royal Portable Contest, oo Scholastic Magazines, 
a6 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit 
a8 many entries as you wish, Be sure each entry 
ie signed with your name, home addrem, name of 


the Royal MeBee Corporation, ite subsidiaries, or 
of ite advertising agencies and their families. Con- 
test subject to all Federal and state regulations. 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
ee he by the Reuben H. Don- 
wellsy Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff 
of Schob i Judges’ final. 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 
Duplicate prizes awarded in case of ties, No 





7 


each division, there will be awarded one Gold 
Royal Portable each, provided entry is signed by 
an authorized Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 
The 147 cash prizes in Senior and Junior Divisions 
will be awarded on the basis of 3 per state plus 
Dist. of Columbia. 


6. Top prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 12 issue of Scholastic Magazines. All prize 
winners will be notified by mail, and each will 
receive his prize before December 25, 1955. 





“You mean Vm going to retire?” 


* 


§§} ure you are, Bobby! Not right away, of course, 
but some day you're going to quit work and just 
take things easy. And while we're not suggesting 
that you spend much time now in daydreaming 


about those carefree days, we are suggesting 
that you do some hardheaded thinking about re- 
tirement whenever you buy an insurance policy. 


Make sure, for example, that your insurance 
provides for retirement—or can be converted at 
a later date to a policy that does. And make sure 
that the policy you select pays generously, Com- 
panies and policies differ—one policy might pay 
you as much as 8% more than another policy, 
though both cost about the same 

Make sure too that you start your insurance 
program with a good, sound agent—one who 
can really advise you. Your Mutual Benefit Life 
agent will automatically keep an eye on your 
faraway retirement problems, while he’s figur- 
ing out the best way to take care of your imme- 
diate problems. Besides, your Mutual Benefit 
Life agent represents the company that for 110 
years has been helping young people to use life 
insurance intelligently. 


' 11s NEW—1IT’S FREE Interesting Booklet 
“The Secret of Maturity.” For your 
copy, write Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd “St., 
| New York 36, N. Y. 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized in 1845 @ 300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 
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Greyhound’s 
new full-color 


classroom display... 


Highway lo Histon] : 


A series of 10 beavtiful photographs printed 
in natural colors ... stretches to 8 ft. width 


> It’s an informative teaching aid... 


it’s a handsome classroom 


decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, Highways to 
History, presents dramatic views of ten historically famous places 
in different parts of America. Ready for mailing to you and your 
class after November 1. Write for your copy today! 


Me + + « related ‘‘Lesson Topics"’. This 8-page study of his- 
toric places takes your class on tours of America’s best- 
loved shrines. Kit contains factual information on bus 

tours for any class or school group. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY AND LESSON TOPICS 


Es 
a 


display and one eb panes: Berm 
dows how many: (hot more thaw 15 sets to 
oe 


90, 1. for 
additional 
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During the School Yeor. 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


Jesse Owens, fabulous U. 5. treck ster of 1906 
Olympics in Berlin (four gold medols), is now 
on a good will tour of India. Phete ebove shows 
him on mark for 100-meter finale ia Berlin. 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS... 


MAKE THE 
NEXT 
4YEARS 
THE MOST 
IMPORTANT 


OF YOUR LIFE! 


LEARN HOW YOU CAN BENEFIT FROM THE 
4-YEAR AIR FORCE ENLISTMENT! 


Mail the attached coupon today for 
complete information on your oppor- 
tunities as an Airman in the U. S. Air 
Force. 

Every young man today is faced with 
a military obligation. You owe it to 
yourself to get all the facts about the 
U. S. Air Force. Don’t postpone your 
decision. Decide now to spend the all- 
important four years after graduation 


GO PLACES 


with the Air Force—and your chances 
of really getting ahead will be greatly 
increased. 

After your first term as an Airman, 
you'll have learned a rewarding skill, 
one that will earn you stripes. Not only 
that, but you’ll be ahead in maturity, 
pride and overall know-how. Mail the 
coupon today, and see what plans the 
Air Force has for you. 


MAIL. THIS COUPON 


AIRMAN INFORMATION BRANCH, BOX 2202 


WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR FORCE BASE 


...FASTER 


IN THE U.S. 
AIR FORCE 


Street —__.. 
Free Bookiet explains Benefits of an 


AIR FORCE ENLISTMENT... 
NO OBLIGATION 


OHIO 


Name 


Piease send me more information on my opportu- 
nities as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force. 
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MORE TIPS FOR TEEN-AGERS —ON SAFE DRIVING 


Buick Test Driver Ray 
Killoren ta credited with 
more than 1,000,000 test 
miles at the GM Proving 
Ground. GM has the 
world’s largest Proving 
Ground facilities. 


“Better play safe in winter weather,” 
advises Buick Test Driver Ray Killoren 


“You've probably heard the famous postmen’s slogan, 
‘Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night 
stays these couriers from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds.’ 

“Well, we're in somewhat the same situation out here at 
the General Motors Proving Ground, It’s our job to test 
cars in all kinds of weather. And naturally we've picked 
up a few pointers about winter driving. 


“For instance, visibility is terrifically important. We 
scrape all the snow and ice off the windshield before we 
even start to travel. You can bet we make sure the wind- 
shield wipers are in perfect operating shape. 


“It's a good idea, while still rolling slowly, to tap the 
brake pedal a few times. This tells you whether your 
brakes are holding, and tips you off to the condition of 
the road. 


“To prevent skidding, accelerate smoothly, avoid sharp 
turns and quick stops, and above all—go slow, 


“If you do happen to start skidding, keep cool. Watch 
the way the rear end is sliding, and steer toward the 
same direction. Feed gas gently. And remember never 
to lock your brakes on snow or ice while your car is in 
motion!” 


This series of driving hints is presented in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK +- CADILLAC +- BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 





SAY WHAT ~22 
. 


¥ 


> You PLEASE» 


am aniline 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Citizenship Award 


Dear Editor: 

Today we are in the midst of a strug 
gle to maintain and extend freedom in 
the world. In this struggle, education 
has an important role to play, because 
only educated men can be truly free. 
Every worthy device at our disposal 
must be employed to help young peo 
ple know and cherish the ideals which 
represent the American way of life 

In human relations and education we 
have learned that praise and rewards 
are two of our most effective means of 
social control. 

I urge and recommend that your or 
ganization initiate an annual “Citizen 
ship and Special Awards Program” by 
which students and schools using your 
publications can be commended or cited 
for “Citizenship Projects” submitted to 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE? 


Chicago Da 


Is there danger that Russia's hand 
shake with Uncle Sam may become 
a trial of strength? This week the 
Geneva spirit gets its first big test 
at Geneva, The foreign ministers 
of the Big Four are holding thei: 
“below the summit” conference. 
The issues? The four big problems 
that split East and West, See “All 
Roads Lead to Geneva”~p. 12 


Did Uncle Sam ever give you any 
thing? “No,” you say? Wrong, Ey 
ery day we benefit in some way 
from subsidies given by the Fed 
eral Government. In fact, Uncle 
Sam spends one dollar out of five 
on subsidies. Who gets them? How? 
Is it wise to give them? See 
“Federal Subsidies”—p, 1 


Detroit Times 


you with documentary evidence. Uncle Sam faces a shortage of trained 


The initiation of an “Award Program’ 
would be a great service to the citizen 
ship training, the nation. 

Frank Coleman 
Detroit, Mich 


“brainpower.” How should he meet 
it? Should he give college scholarships 
to high school grads who otherwise 


could not afford to go? Should he give 


a 
~~ = 


educational privileges to all qualified 
students? Or 
money to colleges themselves? See 
Forum Topic of the Week—p. 9 


. ; hould he give the 
(See announcement of the “A. K. egy a 2 


Oliver Scholarship and Citizenship 
Awards,” on page 37 of the October 20 


2 
—_ 


issue. ) 


Good Sportsmanship 


Dear Editor: 

No, we don't live in Russia. Simple 
proof of this is that David Meng from 
our high school has a right to voice his 
opinion no matter how contrary it may 
be to school feeling 

And now, we would like to give the 
other side to David's story. As we see 
it, our athletic program contains no bat 
tles, quarrels, arguments, or entire town 
“cold wars,” such as David enumerated. 
We also feel that sports are a very vi- 
tal part of our social life. 

This feeling is shared by a majority 
of students at Bradford, who while they 
disagree with him are willing that the 
dissenter express his beliefs. That's good 
sportsmanship. 

Sandra Clark, Sandra Chittister 
Bradford (Pa.) H.S 


Philadeiphia Inquirer 


Uncle Horace was an artist~who 
had to paint signs for a living. That 
didn’t stop him from painting a pic 


Sie 
~ PRX 


ture for the museum, But where 
did it finally hang? See “My Uncle 


Horace,” short story on p. 21 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Numbers Man 


Meet Dr. John Von Neumann whose mathematical 
genius skips from games to “MANIAC” machines 


( ‘OME on along-and dream with Dr. John Von Neumann, 
A « jolly mathematician whose favorite dish is ice cream. 

First, Jet's think about changing the weather—not just 
making it rain oceasionally, but rearranging the climate of 
the whole world, Dr. Von Neumann says it’s possible if 
you sprinkle black dust on the northern icebergs, making 
them absorb sunlight and melt. 

Then, how about a robot machine that can make other 
machines like itself. Dr. Von Neumann has proved mathe- 
matically that man can make such a gadget. 

Next, let's figure out how-a human brain works: is it 
like an electronic machine that adds numbers or is it 
something special of which man cannot make a facsimile? 
Dr. Von Neumann's been working on the answer to that one, 

And finally, let's build a hydrogen bomb. No more 
creams. Dr. Von Neumann’s helped do that. 


Chance and Competition and Strategy 

Dr, Von Neumann is a jack of all scientific trades and 
master of one: mathematics. With mathematics he has 
been able to fool around with weather-making, automatic 
machines, calculators, economics, and atomic energy. 

For his leadership in atomic science Dr. Von Neumann, 
a Hungarian by birth and American by choice (he’s a citi- 
zen), was appointed this year a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The five men on the commission 
guide the atomic future of our country. 

Dr. Von Neumann wanted to be a scientist ever since 
his teens. At first he studied chemistry at the University 
of Berlin, Germany. Later he received a degree in chemi- 
cal engineering. 

_ But his true love, mathematics, finally won out, and he 
got his Ph.D. in mathematics in 1926. He was.then 23 
vears old, At 55 he is still fiddling with math. 

Although he has figured out the answers to many mathe- 
matical problems never before solved, Dr. Von Neumann 
is best known for his theory on games in which there are 
the elements of human competition and chance. He has 
taken this theory of games strategy and applied it to eco- 
nomies, for buying and selling in the world of commerce 


ty ve ve QUOTE OF THE WEEK w& x& w& 


Nobody can make a fool out of a person if he isn’t the 
‘right material for the job.—Cincinneti Enquirer 


Wide World phote 


has many of these elements of competition and chance. 

This same theory also is being applied to military strategy 
The Department of Defense is now conducting classes 
in the theory for generals. 

In recent years, Dr. Von Neumann has become enamored 
of calculating machines, the gadgets that can add up a 
million numbers in the blink of an eye. This is rare meat 
for the mathematician who otherwise might have to sit 
for hours, pencil in hand. 

Because so many mathematical problems today involve 
billions of separate arithroetical steps, the high-speed com 
putors make possible the solving of many problems that 
might otherwise remain puzzles. 

Just such a computor was built by Dr. Von Neumann 
and his associates at the Institute of Advanced Study, at 
Princeton University, where he is a professor of mathe 
matics. It predicts the weather for a twenty-four hour period 
after temperature, pressure, and humidity measurements 
have been fed to the machine. 

Another giant “adding machine” called MANIAC, de 
signed by Dr. Von Neumann, probably speeded up the 
production of the hydrogen bomb. Everything about this 
bomb, which can murder a city, is secret, but Dr. Von 
Neumann says the MANIAC made “an important differ 
ence” in its development. 

Dr. Von Neumann believes the Earth is getting too smal! 
to contain our technological advances. 


Needed—Day-to-day Decisions 

What to do about it? Dr. Von Neumann says the poli 
ticians and statesmen of the world have to go slowly. They 
have to make day-to-day decisions that are correct and 
not concern themselves with trying to fit the history of 
tomorrow into a preconceived long-range plan. Today, long- 
range theories are being made obsolete every day by ad 
vances in technology, he says. 

Able to speak French, German, Hungarian, and English 
Dr. Von Neumann is a friendly fellow. He likes to drive 
his Cadillac (but doesn't know how to repair it when 
something goes wrong), and for relaxation reads medieval 
history. He and his daughter, with whom he lives, have 
a large brown dog with a mathematical name: Inverse. 

Basically though, he just loves to play with numbers. 

—Eam. Use. 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Higher Education...How? 


A pro and con discussion on the annual high school 


debate topic for this year: How should educational 


1930 1955 


Growth of college enroliment 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Each year the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation selects a subject for nationwide debate by high 
schools. This year’s subject is the knotty question of 
how educational opportunities should be increased for 
young people beyond high school 

For purposes of debate, the general question has 
been broken down into three specific propositions 

1. Resolved, that governmental subsidies should be 
granted according to need to high school graduates 
who qualify for additional training 


the Federal Government 


because there are not enough college- 


opportunities be increased for youth of the U. S.? 


2. Resolved, that the educational privileges granted 
to veterans of the Korean War be accorded to all 
qualified American youth 

3. Resolved, that the should 
guarantee higher education to qualified high school 
graduates through grants to colleges and universities 


Federal Government 


Each of these propositions raises one common and 
fundamental issue: Federal aid for higher education 

Is Federal assistance the best way to increase edu 
cational opportunities? 


Here are arguments on each proposition, 


per cent had less than $4,000; and 74.4 


grant subsidies according to need 
to high school graduates who 
qualify for additional training? 


YES 


1. There is a serious 
trained “brainpower.” 


shortage of 


Americans have always recognized 
the importance of education. School- 
houses were among the first public 
buildings built by the colonists. That 
is why Harvard University can trace its 
history back to 1636; Yale to 1701. 

Today, education is more important 
than ever before in our history. Com- 
munism and other dictatorships breed 
on ignorance and the inability of peo- 
ple to think for themseives. 

“The state of the world for some 
centuries to come may hinge largely 
upon how effectively the U. S. employs 
her intellectual resources,” says G. 
Kerry Smith, executive secretary of the 
Association for Higher Education. 

How effectively is the U.S. employ- 
ing those resources? Right now, accord- 
ing to the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission, about 10,000 jobs in important 


industrial concerns are vacant—simply 


trained men to fill them 

At the same time, the National Man- 
power Council recently to 
President Eisenhower that “today less 
than half of those capable of acquiring 
a college degree enter college.” 

Clearly, high school graduates must 
be given greater college opportunities. 


reported 


2. Many high school graduates can't 
meet the high cost of college today. 


Many qualified young and 
women who would like to go to college 
can't afford it. The total cost (per year) 
of attending college varies from $250 
to $5,000—with the average figure be 
ing $1,386 for 1954-55 

“Consult the father of a boy or girl 
in college,” suggests businessman Rob- 
ert W. Murphy of the Borg-Warner 
Corp., “and you will come away with 
an estimate of double this amount. 
Multiply even $1,500 by 4 years, and 
$6,000 by 4 children, and it is obvious 
that a sizable amount is required.” 

Now compare family incomes. After 
Federal income taxes had been de- 
ducted in 1950, U. S. families had in- 
comes as follows; 41.8 per cent had 
annual incomes of less than $3,000; 60 


men 


per cent had less than $5,000 
Is it any wonder, then 
young people don't get to college? 


that so many 


3. The idea of Federal assistance to 
education is part of our history 


As far back as 1785, the Congress of 
the Confederation passed an ordinance 
which reserved Lot No. 16 of public 
lands in every township for support of 
schools within the township 

In 1862, the Morrill Act initiated a 
policy of aid to the states for higher 
education in specialized fields such as 
agriculture and the mechanical arts 

In 1945, the G.I, Bill became law 

In recent years, the First Hoover 
Commission, former President Truman 
the Selective Service Advisory Com 
mittee of Scientists, and the Commis 
sion on Higher Education all have 
favored Federal scholarships. 

Can we afford these scholarships? 
The answer is “yes!” 

If 100,000 scholarships (each aver 
aging $500 a year) were awarded by 
the Federal Government, the annual 
cost would be $50,000,000 a year for 
each new class—or $200.000,000 when 
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the program reached its full four-year 
cycle 

And $200,000,000 is less than .0006 
of the total of goods and services pro 
duced by the American people in fiscal 
1955 

The need 


is clear. Uncle Sam can 


and should subsidize higher education. 


NO 


1. Education has always been a com- 
munity and state job—not the Federal 
Government's 


Those who clamor for Federal aid to 
higher education assume that the pres- 
ent college system—of both private col- 
leges and state-supported colleges—can 
no longer meet its obligations without 
Federal funds 

But is this so? The 

The Office of Education 
there are 2,839,000 students in 1,788 
colleges in the U. S. We have more 
young people receiving higher educa- 
tion than all other nations combined! 

This has been accomplished 
Dr. Russell D. Cole 


nell University, 


answer is no 
reports 


“ays 
president of Cor- 
“through a system of 
higher education kept at, or as 
closely as possible to, the local level.” 

Federal aid would sabotage the set- 
up which has given us the best educa- 
tional system in the world 


2. Federal aid te education would be 
another step in the encroachment of the 
Government into our everyday lives. 


In recent years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been extending its tentacles 
into more and more phases of American 
life. Just how far is this going to go? 
Is it going to stretch on and on, until 
we end up with socialism and Federal 
control of education? 

The day would come when the 
Government might do more than offer 
scholarships to students. Eventually, 
the Government might tell these stu- 
dents where they could study and what 
they would study—or else no scholar- 
ship! 

Besides, in the hands of some un- 
scrupulous politicians, the Federal 
scholarship program might become a 
political football. Certain politicians 
might withhold money to qualified 
young boys and girls unless the young- 
ster's family voted “right.” 


3. There are better woys to expand 
college opportunities. 

Right now, approximately 15 per 
cent of students attending college are 
doing so on scholarships contributed 
from private or local sources. The New 
York Times estimated that business 
concerns and corporations donated 
$350,000,600 to higher education in 
1954. The Christian Science Monitor 
says the figure for 1955 is estimated at 
$400,000,000 


Button io Philedsiphie ios 
Should a college education be reserved 
only for those who can efford it? 


Such contributions can and should 
be expanded. Congress has even given 
an incentive for making such scholar- 
ship contributions by declaring them 
tax-deductible 

If industry and business are having 
trouble finding trained people, they 
should put up more money for scholar- 
ships. They would be reaping the 
benefits. 

Such methods would be consistent 
with our tradition of non-Government- 
controlled education. 


Should educational privileges grant- 
ed to vets of the Korean War be 
granted to all qualified Ameri- 
can youth? 


yes 


1. The G. |. Bill benefited both youth 
and our colleges. 


Since the so-called GC. |. Bill: of 
Rights was passed by Congress at the 
end of World War Ul, everyone has 
praised it. The,G. 1. Bill has enabled 
many young people to attend college 
who would otherwise have been unable 
to do so. It is largely responsible for 
college attendance rising from 1,365,- 
000 in the pre-war year of 1939 to 
2,839,000 in 1955. 

The original G. 1. Bill was designed 
to benefit men and women who had 
served in World War IL and _ the 
Korean War. But there is no reason 
why the same kind of Federal aid 
should not be used to fill today’s seri- 
ous shortage of trained “brainpower.” 


2. The G. | Bill equalizes educational 
opportunities for everyone 

Opening up G. |. Bill opportunities 
for everyone would be better than any 
scholarship plan. It would take the 


price tag off higher education, Every- 
one—poor as well as rich—would be 
able to afford to go to college. The 
only requirement, then, would be abil- 
ity to do work at the college level. 

A recent study shows that in New 
York State 59 per cent of the top 
fourth of high school graduates (from 
the standpoint of ability) fail to go to 
college if their family’s income is less 
than $5,000 a year! Only 24 per cent 
of this same group fails to go if family 
incomes are more than $9,000. 

Our country was able to afford the 
G. L. Bill for 7,814,223 veterans of 
World War Il and 1,074,623 Korean 
War We should have the 
same kind of program to help develop 
our nation’s future human resources. 


veterans 


3. Private scholarships con't do the 
whole job. 

The Government should step in with 
Federal aid because private scholar 
ships are not plentiful enough. Fu 
thermore, there are too many restric 
tions on who can get whet scholarship 

Many colleges offer scholarships to 
attract students from other parts of the 
country. Such scholarships are fine for 
the student of a small western town 
who wants to go to a big college in the 
East. But where, for example, does that 
leave many qualified but unwealthy 
youth in big Eastern cities? 

Also, many scholarships are restricted 
Unless a student is 
willing to follow a specific course, he 
may find no scholarship. With the CG. I 


Bill, he can study whatever he wishes. 


to certain courses. 


NO 


1. The G. 1. Bill repaid a specific Gov- 
ernment obligation that no longer exists. 


The educational privileges granted 
under the G. 1. Bill repaid veterans of 
World War II and the Korean War for 
having interrupted their education to 
serve in the Armed Forces. 

The G. 1. Bill. was justified because 
the Government had deprived the vet 
eran of his chance at an education by 
asking him to serve during a national! 
emergency. That emergency js over. 

2. A peacetime G. |. Bill would weak- 
en the value of education by making 
it too easy to gef. 

The original G. |. Bill gave the re 
turning veteran educational privileges 
in return for his wartime service. Pro- 
posals for a peacetime G. I. Bill, on 
the other hand, would reward young 
men and women with educational 
privileges merely for being of college 
age! Is that fair? 

And—most dangerous of all—it would 
destroy the value and prestige of high- 
er education, College degrees mean 
something because they are difficult to 





achieve. If everyone could get a de- 
gree, it wouldn’t mean as much. 


3. Abuses of the wartime G. |. Bill 
were a abi , al, /. 





The Government's experience with 
the GC. I. Bill has not been at all rosy. 
Some veterans used the G. I. Bill as a 
means to loaf at Government expense 

The General Accounting Office 
found that some schools overstated 
costs and padded attendance figures in 
order to get G. I. Bill money. A Con- 
gressional investigation found some 
colleges overcharged the Government 
for books and supplies. 

Are we now to set up the machinery 
continuing such scandals on a perma- 
nent basis? 


Should the Federal Government 


guarantee higher education to 
— high school graduates 
rough grants to colleges? 


Yes 


1. Giving grants te colleges is better 
than making them to students. 


Some people object to Federal aid 
directly to students, because they fear 
such aid will lead to Federal control. 
However, this objection can be over- 
come by giving assistance to the col- 
leges instead of to the students. 

Colleges then could offer more schol- 
arships. But these scholarship programs 
would be administered by the colleges 
themselves, without dictation by the 
Government. 


2. 1 colleges had more money they 
could expand their facilities te educate 
greater numbers of students. 


Before we can expand educational 
opportunity we must expand the col- 
leges and - universities themselves, so 
that they can handle more students. 
This can’t be done unless our colleges 
get more money. 

Money from private sources simply 
isn’t enough. That's why teaching sal- 
aries are low, and why facilities are not 
always as modern as they should be. 

The only solution is for the Govern- 
ment to step in and aid the colleges 
directly. 


3. Since the public will benefit, publi« 
funds should be used. 


The demand for specialized talent 
has far outpaced our population growth. 
For example, the U. S. now has four 
times as many persons in professional 
fields as it had in 1900. Yet our popu- 
lation is only slightly more than twice 
as large as it was in 1900. Despite this, 
serious shortages exist, and they are 
likely to get worse as the years go on. 

Contrast this with the report of the 
Association for Higher Education: At 
least 200,000 talented boys and girls 


don’t get to college each year because 
they lack funds. 

Unless this situation is remedied, its 
effects will be felt throughout our 
economy. Furthermore, we are likely to 
be outdistanced by the Russians in the 
race for technological - superiority. 
Clearly, it is in the national interest 
for America to develop its specialized 
talent. Therefore, it is in the national 
interest for the Federal Government to 
make grants directly to the colleges to 
give America her necessary quota of 
trained “brainpower.” 


NO 


1. Government aid te colleges would 
lead to Government thought control. 


Federal aid to the colleges is even 
more dangerous than Federal aid to 
students. It is the first step toward out- 
right Government control over our en 
tire system of higher education. 

What universities and colleges are 
going to get these grants? The answer 
is obvious: those that “play ball” with 
whatever administration happens to be 
in power in Washington. 

All sorts of pressures would be felt 
on each and every campus, The Gov- 
ernment might dictate what courses 
could be taught and who could teach. 

“What happens to academic free- 
dom when the subsidizer threatens to 
withdraw his subsidy if his wishes are 
not complied with?” asks Frank Chodo- 
rov, editor of The Freeman. “You can- 
not get away from the fact that he who 
pays the fiddler calls the tune.” 

Do we want a system like Russia's? 
There the college graduate is a robot 
trained in a “thought factory.” This is 
not for America! 
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2. Federal grants would give large 
colleges an unfair advantage. 


The larger colleges and universities 
in the U. S. get the most publicity 
Their sports teams are widely known. 

Everyone has heard of Yale, Harvard 
and Princeton. And the activities of 
the Universities of Chicago, California, 
and Pennsylvania are in the newspa 
pers every day. Yet, how many people 
know about the many fine small col 
leges in the U.S.P How many people 
know, for example, that Wittenberg, 
Wooster, and Wilmington in Ohio have 
each turned out a Nobel Prize winner? 

With Federal grants to colleges, such 
smaller schools would be even less 
known than they are today. The big 
ger colleges would grow bigger, the 
small ones smaller. This would wreck 
our entire college system—in which 
small schools are important 


3. The best solution is in revising our 
tax laws. 

Instead of spending taxpayers money 
to give grants to schools and students, 
the Government should help taxpayers 
save some of their earnings for educa- 
tional purposes. 

An income tax deduction for all col 
lege expenses is the answer, Congress 
has always allowed deductions for un- 
usual medical expenses or for contri 
butions to education and charity. In 
fact, through the deduction for educa 
tion, Congress recognizes contributions 
to education—provided they are for 
other people's children. Well, why not 
give some consideration to educating 
one’s own? Why not let parents deduct 
the costs of higher education from 
their annual taxable income? 


Trenion funder Times Advertiog 


Lamp of learning can be fed by making college fees income *n~ deductible. 





Philadelpbt 
1. At Big Four meeting last summer, heads of state agreed 
te adjourn discussions, left problems to foreign ministers. 


« Bulletin 


Detroit Times 


2. At Geneva, Reds underwent change of face, 
substituted smiles for snarls, talked up peace. 


All Roads Lead to Geneva 


What's ahead at meeting of the Big Four 


| O YOU love me in October as you 

did in July?” This might be the 
ippropriate theme song for the Big 
Four conference now in session in Ge 
eva 

The present conference may be called 
Act Two” in Geneva. Act One was the 
‘summit meeting” held in that city last 
July. It was attended by the heads of 
state—President Eisenhower, British 
Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden, 
French Premier Edgar Faure, and So- 
viet Premier Nikolai Bulganin. That 
meeting ended in a mutual expression 
f friendliness and a promise to con- 
nue negotiations. 

Now comes the follow-up—Act Two 
in Geneva, This, in the words of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, is the “acid test.” Will 
the good will expressed in July survive 
the test in October? 

The present Big Four conference is a 
descent” from the summit meeting. It 
is conducted on a “lower altitude”—the 
foreign ministers’ level. The conferees 
are U. S. Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles, British Foreign Secretary 
Harold Macmillan, French Foreign Min- 
ister Antoine Pinay, and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Vyacheslav Molotov. 


To understand the tasks before this 
second Geneva meeting, it is necessary 
to review what happened at the first 
Geneva meeting. 


Record of Summit Meeting 


The summit meeting lasted six days— 
from July 18 through July 23. There 
were seven top-level sessions, a total of 
50 hours of face-to-face discussions. 

In addition, there was the social side 
to the summit meeting—receptions, pri- 
vate luncheons, and formal dinners. It 
was there that the heads of state ex- 
changed pleasantries and smiles. In a 
way, this “socializing” set the tone for 
the summit meeting. At times, it seemed 
to outweigh the business end. 

The official program of the meeting 
was decided upon ahead of time. It 
consisted of a four-point agenda: (1) 
German unification, (2) European se- 
curity, (3) disarmament, and (4) im- 
provement of East-West relations. 

The two sides exchanged views and 
“clarified” their positions. But, as ex- 
pected, no agreement was reached. On 
all four issues the East and West were 


deadlocked 


foreign ministers at Geneva this week 


However, on the last day of the sum- 
mit meeting, the Big Four heads of state 
did come up with one agreement. They 
agreed that their foreign ministers meet 
again in Geneva in October to take up 
the disputed issues. 

That was the only concrete accom 
plishment of the summit meeting. In 
short, the East and West agreed to con 
tinue to discuss their disagreements. 

Between the two Geneva meetings 
the summit meeting in July and the 
foreign ministers’ meeting in October 
there has been not only a change in 
season, but also a change in political 
weather. 

The genial mood generated by the 
summit meeting—the so-called “Geneva 
Spirit”—has been showing signs of hard 
wear. 


“New Look” Wearing Thin 


Recent actions by the Red leaders 
have raised doubts in the West on how 
“new” the Soviet “new look” actually 
is. In the three months since the sum- 
mit meeting, there have been several 
disturbing developments. 

First, the Soviet-West German talks. 





3. Big problem is German unification. Soviets say they will consider 
unification only if Germany is made to stay a nevtral—out of NATO. 


The Soviet invited West 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer to 


Moscow to 


government 
discuss the establishment 
of “normal relations”. between the two 
countries. 

This seemed like an important “about 
The Soviets had 
with 


face” in Soviet policy 


not been on “speaking terms” 
West Germany 


the Western Allies as a sovereign (in 


Though recognized by 


dependent) government, the West Ger 


man regime remained “unrecognized 
by the Soviets 

In fact, West Germany (population 
50,000,000) was for years the target ol 
the bitterest Soviet propaganda barrage 

It was the Germany—FEast 
Germany (population: 20,000,000) — 
that the Soviets favored. For East Ger 


many is under the Soviets’ thumb. It is 


other’ 


run by Soviet stooges. It has a puppet 
Communist regime, propped up by the 
bayonets of the Soviet Red Army. The 
Western Allies never accepted the le 
gality of this regime, and would have 
nothing to do with it 


Reds and West Germany 


What riled the Soviet 
Russians was the possibility of West 
German rearmament. The Soviets had 
threatened the “direst 
if West Germany 
Western defense alliance. 

Last May, West Germany became a 
full-fledged member of NATO, and 
then—surprise—the Soviets changed 
their tune. Within a month came the 
invitation to Chancellor Adenauer to 
visit Moscow. 

Chancellor Adenauer arrived in Mos 
cow on September 9. In his opening 
Soviet leaders, Ade 


particularly 


consequences” 


NATO, the 


joined 


statement to the 


Les Angeles Times 


nauer declared that “genuine” normali 
zation could be attained only by the 
removal of situations. He 
then listed as the “abnormal” situations 
(1) the detention by the Soviets of Ger- 


the divi 


“abnormal” 


man War prisoners and (2) 
sion of Germany 

The question of German unification 
was completely ignored by the Soviet 
leaders, They wouldn't even discuss the 
matter 

They did, however, after much bick- 
ering, promise to 9,626 Ger- 
man captives still held in Soviet Rus- 


Sla 


release 


In return for the freeing of the pris 
oners, Adenauer agreed to establish dip 
lomatic relations with the Soviet gov 
ernment 

To most Western observers, the So 
viet-West German talks were a disap 
They felt that the Soviets 


had gained more than they had given 


pointment 


away 


Play Up to East Germany 


Practically on the heels of the West 
German delegation came the East Ger 
man delegation 

With the usual propaganda fanfare 
the Soviets that they had 
signed a with East Germany 
granting the puppet regime “full sov 
ereignty” and giving it the right to have 
What's more, East Ger 
many is to be admitted as a partner in 
the “Warsaw pact” (the Red counter 
part of NATO) 

From now mn, according to the offi 
cial communique, the East German tre 
gime will be “free in its decisions upon 
questions of its ‘nterior politics and for 
eign polities, including its relations with 


announe ed 


treaty 


its own army 


Bar Francisco Baami 


4. On disarmament, Red offers give no fool- 
proof inspection system to prevent cheating 


Buffalo Kvening 
5. So West wonders what Soviet promises 
are worth in light of Red past record 








Mt Louis Giobe- Democre 
6. Will “Geneva Spirit’ stay real and 
live or will it become just a ghost? 
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the [West] German Federal Repub- 
ae és 

It is not difficult to see through this 
bit of Soviet strategy. In granting “sov- 
ereignty” to their East German pup- 
pets, the Soviet leaders want to create 
the impression that East Germany and 
West Germany are now “equal,” They 
want the world to forget that West Ger- 
many is truly independent and run by 
a freely elected government; while East 
Germany, “sovereign” or not, remains a 
Soviet satellite riled by Communist 
stooges, 


Object: Prevent Union 


If the West Germans want unity 
(so runs the new Soviet propaganda 
line), let them negotiate directly with 
the East Germans. Neither the West nor 
Russia should interfere. 

The two series of talks in Moscow 
in September—first with the West Cer- 
mans and then with the East Germans 

added up to an inescapable conclu- 
sion: The Soviets apparently are stil! 
determined to prevent the two Ger 
manys from uniting. 

Somewhat of an eye-opener, too, was 
the unusually frank remark dropped by 
the Soviet Communist party boss, the 
“jovial” Nikita Khrushchev. In an off- 
the-cuff speech at a dinner for the East 
German delegation in Moscow on Sep- 
tember 17, Khrushchev said unsmilingly, 
“If anyone believes that our smiles in- 
volve abandonment of the teachings of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, he deceives 
himself poorly. Those who wait for that 
must wait until a shrimp learns to whis- 
tle.” 

Finally, there was the most ominous 
development of them all. Soviet Rus- 
sia's fishing expedition in the troubled 
waters of the Middle East. 


Middle-East Trouble-making 


Because of the ever-present threat of 
a new, full-scale Israel-Arab war, the 
Western powers have barred arms ship- 
ments to both sides, But the preserva- 
tion of peace seems to be of no concern 
to the “peace-loving” Soviets. Last 
month they made a “deal” with Egypt 
whereby that country is to receive 
heavy arms from Communist Czecho- 
slovakia in return for Egyptian cotton. 
This was like throwing a lighted cig- 
arette into a gasoline barrel. 

The Soviet move drew an angry re- 
tort from Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, “It is not easy or pleasant,” he 
declared, “to speculate on the probable 
motives of the Soviet bloc leaders in au- 
thorizing such deliveries.” 

It was in the wake of these develop- 
ments that the Big Four foreign minis- 
ters gathered in Geneva on October 27. 
They are to continue where the Big 
Four heads of state left off last July. 


This is the supreme test of whether 
the Soviet ooo Gade can be trans- 
formed into good deeds. 


New Meeting—Same Agenda 


The agenda is the same as at the sum- 
mit meeting—the same four items. As 
the second Geneva conference opened, 
here is how the East and West posi- 
tions compared on each of the disputed 
issues 


1, German Unification 


This is, undoubtedly, the major stum- 
bling block. The Western position is 
that the two Germanys (free West Ger- 
many and Soviet-dominated East Ger- 
many) be united under a single gov- 
ernment, freely elected. This govern- 
ment should have the right, if it wishes, 
to join NATO. 

The Soviets, on the other hand, are 
not willing to give up East Cermany. 
To them it is an important industrial 
satellite. They are especially opposed_to 
the rearming of Germany and permit- 
ting her to join a Western alliance. Their 
position is that.Germany should be 
made to stay a neutral; only then would 
they consider reunification. In other 
words, no free and reunited Cermany, 
unless she promises to stay out of 


NATO. 


2. Evropean Security 


The idea behind this item of the agen- 
da is to bring about an East-West se- 
curity pact. This pact would provide 
Soviet Russia with a guarantee against 
aggression from a rearmed and reunited 
Germany. 

In order to reassure the Soviets against 
a possible revival of German militarism, 
the West has offered a five-power mu- 
tual defense pact binding the Big Four 
“together with a united Germany” to 
take action against any aggressor. 

But the Soviets have thus far refused 
to accept any kind of a security pact 
that is based on a prior unification of 
Germany. 


3. Disermament 


During the summit meeting, the So- 
viets dusted off their old disarmament 
proposal and added a few new—and 


meaningless—“gimmicks.” Their pro- 
proposal called for a reduction of 
armed forces, the abolition of nuclear 
weapons, and the stationing of inspec- 
tion teams at specified key points on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. But the 
Soviet proposal offered no fool-proof 
system of inspection to prevent any 
country from “cheating.” 

It was at this point at the summit 
meeting that President Eisenhower 
made his dramatic offer. He proposed 
that the U.S. and Soviet Russia “give to 
each other a complete blueprint of our 


military establishments from beginning 
to end... Next, to provide within our 
countries facilities for aerial photogra- 
phy .. . we to provide you the facilities 
to make all the pictures you choose .. . 
you to provide exactly the same facili- 
ties for us.” 

The Soviet leaders promised to con- 
sider the President's offer. Last month, 
they sent their reply. It was-in the form 
of a 3,000-word letter from Soviet Pre- 
mier Bulganin to President Eisenhower. 
In it Bulganin suggested that any in- 
spection proposals be made part of a 
general disarmament program. His gov- 
ernment, he said, prefers the Soviet 
plan for ground inspection to the aerial 
inspection proposed by the President. 

The State Department expressed dis 
appointment with the Bulganin letter. 
It characterized it as “avoiding accept- 
ance” of the President's plan. 

On October 12, President Eisenhow 
er—in his first important executive ac- 
tion since he was stricken—sent a brief 
note to Moscow in answer to Bulganin’s 
letter. 

“I am encouraged,” he wrote, “that 
you are giving such full consideration 
to my Geneva proposal. I hope that we 
can agree on it, not as a cure-all, but 
as I said at Geneva, to show a spirit of 
non-aggressiveness on both sides.” 

Then the President added, “I have not 
forgotten your proposal having to do 
with stationing inspection teams at key 
points in our countries, and if you fee! 
this would help to create the better 
spirit | refer to, we could accept that 
too.” 

And that’s where the disarmament 
issue stood as the Big Four foreign min- 
isters opened their session in Geneva 
last week. 


4. East-West Relations 


The Western powers have suggested 
a simple formula: “Lift the Iron Cur- 
tain.” They have urged the Soviets to 
permit a free interchange of ideas and 
information, allow normal tourist traf 
fic, grant greater freedom to correspond 
ents to travel and report in Soviet Rus 
Sia 

The Soviets so far have made no 
specific promises. They have, however, 
expressed themselves as generally in fa 
vor of fostering “contacts and coopera 
tion in the field of culture and science 
among nations. They have also shown 
an interest in reviving East-West trade 

Such then are the issues that divide 
the East and West. Can the differences 
be bridged? The next few weeks wil! 
show. 

Meantime, there is hope in the fact 
that the East and West are willing to 
discuss their differences rather than 
fight over them. As Winston Churchill 
put it, “It is better to jaw-jaw than to 
war-war.” 





Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


VERY minute of every day Uncle 

Sam gives away money which 
won't be returned to the Government 
These are subsidies—financial assist- 
ance given by the Federal Government 
to support services it considers essen 
tial to the public welfare. How do these 
subsidies work? 

Let's look in on what could be a 
typical morning in the life of a typical 
high school student (the student could 
be you): 

You wake up in your room which 
Uncle Sam helped pay for (if you live 
in a Federal housing project). You 
look at the morning mail (delivered 
by Uncle Sam to your door at a loss). 
At breakfast you have buttered toast 
(with the bread and butter costing 
what they do partly because of money 
the U. §. Government has spent). You 
pay the cost of the electricity for the 
toaster, of course (but you may pay 
less if the current was supplied partly 
it Uncle Sam’s expense). 

You bike to 
that may have been built with money 
the Federal Government helped to pro- 
vide). An airliner passes overhead 
(with part of its flight cost paid by the 
Government). You take your seat in 
(which have been built 
vith Uncle Sam providing part of the 
cash). At lunch you have a meal at low 
cost (with Uncle Sam footing part of 
the check). And so on through the day. 

Providing subsidies places an enor- 
mous financial burden on the Federal 
Government. It has been calculated 
that subsidies cost the U. S. about 
$13,000,000,000 a year. This is roughly 
one dollar out of every five that Uncle 
Sam spends. It is about twice what it 
cost to run the whole Covernment in 
the vears just before World War II. 


school (along a road 
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Federal Subsidies— 
to Cut or Not to Cut 


How much tax money should Uncle Sam spend 


to benefit special groups or individuals? 


Of course, the idea of Government 
subsidies is not new. Subsidies to the 
mails, for example, have been with us 
for a long time. Only thirteen times in 
the last hundred years has the Post 
Office paid its own way. But subsidies 
on the present scale are something our 
forefathers never dreamed of. As late 
as 1875, th: U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled 

“To lay with one hand the power of 
government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow 
it upon favored individuals to aid 
private enterprises and build up private 
fortunes, is none the less a robhery 
because it was done under the forms 
of law and is called taxation.” 

Now a broader view prevails. The 
Supreme Court has allowed the Gov 
ernment great leeway in using tax 
money for the “general welfare.” Here 
are some of the principal subsidies in 
effect now: 


Post Office 


In the fiscal year that ended June 
30, 1954, the Post Office loss was 
$420,000,000, In the year that ended 
June 30, 1955, it was over $300,000 
000. The Treasury made up the losses 

Such losses have long been accepted 
on the ground that the Post Office is 
a “public service,” and should not be 
expected to pay its way or even to 
break even. Thus the Post Office de 
livers newspapers and magazines via 
second-class mail at what it claims to 
be a this 
policy, however, “to encourage the edu 


loss. Congress approves 
cational processes.’ 

The Eisenhower Administration wants 
to wipe out the postal deficit. Post- 
master General Arthur Summerfield 
argues: “The American people are 
adult enough to know they only de 
ceive themselves by keeping postal 
rates artificially low and taxing them- 
selves to pay the difference.” The Ad 
ministration proposed boosts in mail 
rates. But Congress did not act on this 
request 


Aid to Farmers 


Farmers get financial help to assist 
them in obtaining credit to buy land 
and homes, to help them install ele« 
tricity and telephones, and to aid them 
in soil conservation programs. The 
largest aid to farmers, however, is 
the price support program, (See “The 
Farmer Political Problem Child, 
Oct. 13, 1955, issue). Generally, this 
is not called a “subsidy” program be 
cause it does not involve a cash “hand 
out.” But the effect is much the same 

Price supports work this way: The 
farmer borrows money from the Fed 
eral Government on the crop he ex 
pects to produce. If he cannot market 
the crop at a certain price—the “sup 
port” price or higher -he can settle up 
on the loan by forfeiting his crop to 
the Government at the “support price 
Thus he doesnot have to sell his crop 
at a price than the 
price 

Farm price supports heavily 
Over the past two years the Govern 
ment’s losses have been in the neigh 
borhood of $1,218,000,000—more than 
the total losses for similar programs 
in all the years since the price support 
program was started in 1933. Beginning 
with this year’s crops, price supports 
will be at a lower level, under a new 
program pushed through by the Eisen 
hower Administration. The 
cratic-controlled Congress may try to 
restore higher levels at the next session 


lower “support” 


cost 


Demo 


Power 


The U, S. Government laid out huge 
sums to develop production of electric 
power during the 1930's, Notable ex 
amples are Hoover Dam, the Tennes 
see Valley Authority, and the great 
dams on the Columbia River, Users 
of the power pay low rates—partly be 
cause the Federal projects do not have 
to allow for profit and taxes in their 
charges, as private power companies 
do. Many persons say this is, in effect, 
a subsidy to the individuals and indus 
tries that get this cheap power 
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Under the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion there has been a cutback in Fed- 
eral outlays for power. This policy has 
been under constant Democratic attack. 


Aviation 


The Government has been subsi- 
dizing commercial aviation since the 
1920's. It has done a big job in build- 
ing up a nation-wide system of air- 
ports and “airways,” with aids to 
navigation, traffic control, weather re- 
porting and the like. Airlines get 
subsidies for maintaining unprofitable 
routes in the national interest. How 
ever, the subsidies are being reduced. 

In fiscal 1954 (the year ended June 
0, 1954) the subsidy to airlines was 
over %70,000,000; in fiscal 1955, 
around $55,000,000, Last month Ross 
Rizley, chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, announced that Federal 
subsidies to the nation’s airlines will 
be $48,500,000 in each of the fiscal 
years ‘56 and '57. Most of the subsidies 
will go to small domestic lines and 
larger ones operating routes from the 
U. S. to overseas points. 


Merchant Marine 


The Government has subsidized U. S. 
ocean shipping since before the Civil 
War. The aim is to build a sound 
American merchant marine, to make 
sure ships and men are available to 
meet defense needs in an emergency. 
Passenger liners, for example, are built 
in a way that permits them to be con- 
verted quickly to troop ships. The 
Government pays shipbuilders the dif 
ference between their actual costs and 
the lower costs of building similar ships 
in. foreign shipyards. (This difference 
averages about 40 per cent.) The Gov- 
ernment also pays a similar differential 
on operation of the ships. The com- 
bined cost now is $200,000,000 a year. 


Roads 

Government road-building is a sub- 
sidy to all who use the roads. The 
first Federal) road was the National 
Pike from Cumberland, Md., to 
Wheeling, W. Va., built a century and 
a half ago. Today, there are more than 
3,300,000 miles of roads in the U. S. 
The Federal Government has helped 
build 670,000 miles of them—the more 
important routes. It does so by split 
ting the cost of building 50-50 with the 
states. It is*now spending more than 
$700,000,000 a year this way. Actually 
this is not outright subsidy. Users of 
the roads give the Government income 
in the form of taxes on gasoline, etc. 

In any case, experts agree that our 
present roads are sorely inadequate. 
The Eisenhower Administration has 
proposed! a vast, ten-year road-build- 
ing program. With state and local 
spending included, the outlay would 


be $101,000,000,000, But disagreement 
over how to finance the Federal share 
blocked the program in Congress. 


Two Lines of Thought 


These by no means exhaust the list 
of Federal subsidies. Among other 
forms of subsidies are aids to small 
business; special aid for housing, 
schools and the like in communities 
suddenly expanded by the development 
of defense industries; help for needed 
defense plants; help for public and 
private hospitals; the school lunch pro- 
gram, and many other forms of assist- 
ance, 

Is all this subsidizing a good idea? 
Is it sound to take tax money and use 
it for the benefit of special groups? 

There are as many answers to these 
questions as there are subsidies. But 
at bottom we see two different lines of 
thought brought into play. 

On the one hand, we find the ad- 
voeates of “less government.” A lead- 
ing example is President Eisenhower 
himself, as well as many members of 
the Republican party. Wherever feasi- 
ble the President favors having private 
enterprise do the job. He believes in 
allowing the individual to keep as 
much of his money as possible, in order 
to put it to work in investments that 
will build our economy. When Govern- 
ment steps in, he argues, there is dan- 
ger of disrupting the free interplay of 
economic competition which makes for 
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Adapted from cartoon in Philedeiphia Evening Bulletin 
Uncle. Sam may be old man of the sea, 
but he must keep our shipping strong. 


progress. Moreover, he considers it un- 
fair to take the taxes all of us pay and 
use them to benefit special groups or 
individuals. 

We see this line of thought at work 
in what the Administration has done 
abéut many of the subsidies named 
above. For example, the President 
wants new power plants left largely 
to local government and private enter- 
prise. Thus the Federal Power Com 
mission has granted permission to a 
private company to construct and op- 
erate three power dams at Hell's 
Canyon on the Snake River between 
Oregon and Idaho. Advocates of public 
power planned last week to appeal the 
Government's decision to the courts. 

On the other hand we find advocates 
of broad government action. Among 
these are many Democrats. They argue 
that the Federal Government can speed 
progress by using its great resources 
in the right place at the right time. 
State governments, they say, cannot 
deal with national problems. And 
private enterprise naturally must think 
first of the safety of its own invest- 
ments. They declare that many projects 
are vital, that they must be done, that 
if no one else will do them, the Gov- 
ernment must. 


Needed: Constant Vigilance 


However, the picture is not all black ° 
and white. Although basic thinking 
plays an important part, the general 
practice is to dea] with each problem 
as it arises. There may be disagree 
ment on detail. But very often all sides 
agree on the basic need of subsidy. Fo: 
example: 

The Administration and its critics 
agree that the farmer needs some pro 
tection against heavy loss. The question 
is how much. - 

Practically everyone agrees that a 
big Federal road program is needed 

Few question that subsidies have 
been vital in putting U. S. civil aviation 
on its feet. 

We never hear it argued that th« 
nation should allow its merchant marine 
to sink in the face of low-cost foreign 
competition. 

There is hardly any debate that the 
Government should subsidize risky in 
dustries producing needed defense ma 
terials. 

So we see that it is hard to find 
anyone who is against all Federal sub 
sidies—just as it is hard to find anyone 
who is for unlimited use of them. Sub 
sidies are with us, and despite con 
stant changes they seem to be her 
to stay. But both sides agree that there 
should be constant vigilance, to see that 
they do not go out of bounds—that 
every subsidy stops the moment the 
need for it disappears. 





Saar Votes Down Plan 


Voters in the Saar last week turned 
down France’s proposed plan to 
keep the coal-rich Saar from be- 
coming a part of Germany. 


By a vote of more than two to one, 
they rejected the “European Statute” 
for the Saar. (See major article on 
the Saar in last week’s issue.) 

Under the terms of this statute, 
the Saar would continue its economic 
link with France. But it would enjoy 
political home rule under the super- 
vision of the Western European 
Union. (The WEU is composed of 
seven nations—France, West Ger- 
many, Britain, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg.) 


COAL AND STEEL REGION 


The Saar—with a population of 
less than a million and covering an 
area smaller than Rhode Island—is 
one of the world’s richest coal and 
steel regions. Located between 
France and Germany, the Saar has 
changed hands several times in re- 
cent history. The Saarlanders speak 
German, and are closely tied in cul- 
ture and custom to Germany. 

Fully 96.5 per cent of the Saar’s 
registered voters turned out for the 
balloting on Sunday, October 23. 
Final returns showed that 423,434 
votes had been cast against the stat- 
ute, and 201,975 for it. 

What's Behind It: What happens 
now? No one is quite sure. For when 
the French and German governments 
agreed in October 1954 to hold a 
referendum in the Saar, they made 
no provisions on what they would do 
in the event the “Europeanization” 
plan is rejected. 


HOW VOTE IS INTERPRETED 


Unofficially, the French have as- 
serted that a “No” vote by the Saar- 
landers would mean a continuation 
of the status quo—things as they are. 
In other words, that the Saar will 
have (as now) fits own govérnment 
but that its foreign affairs and de- 
fense will continue to be adminis- 
tered by the French. And, of course, 
the economic ties between the Saar 
and France will remain uffbroken. 


On the other hand, the pro- 
German parties in the Saar maintain 
that the “No” vote means the first 
step toward eventual reunion with 
Germany. 


Bao Dai Bows to Diem 


Something akin to a “popularity 
contest” was recently heid in free 
South Viet Nam. The contestants 
were Premier Ngo Dinh Diem and 
Chief of State Bao Dai. 

The people were asked to decide 
in a nationwide referendum whether 
(a) they wished to continue Bao Dai 
as chief of state, or whether (b) they 
preferred Premier Diem to assume 
that post and forward his plan to 
organize a Viet Namese republic. 

The referendum was held Octo- 
ber 23. It was conducted almost like 
a “beauty contest.” The ballot, six by 
six inches in size, consisted of two 
pictures—one of Diem and one of 
Bao Dai. After having made his 
choice, in the secrecy of a curtained 
booth, the voter tore off the picture 
of the man he favored. He then put 


it in an envelope, and placed the 
envelope in a sealed box 

A total of 5,335,688 men 
women over the age of 18 were eligi 
ble to vote. The result? Early returns 
showed that between 80 and 90 per 
cent of the people voted in favor 
of Premier Diem 

The next move is expected to be 
an election of a constituent assem 
bly to draft a constitution. 

What's Behind It: The referendum 
represented not only a clash of prin 
ciples—whether South Viet Nam 
should be a republic or not. It also 
represented a clash of personalities 

Bao Dai, 42, is the former Em 
peror of Annam (one of the subdivi 
sions of Indo-China). He abdicated 
in 1945. Four years later, the French 
named him as “Chief of State” of 
Viet Nam. But since then, he has 
spent most of his time “vacationing” 
in France. His opponents have ac 
cused him of being a “playboy.” What 
particularly weakened his popularity 
was Bao Dai's series of compromises 
He has given in at various times 
to the French, to the Japanese (dur 
ing World War II), and even to 
the Communists. 

In contrast, Premier Diem, 54, is 
an uncompromising foe of commu 


and 


Wide Werl4 


Future Farmers of America, meeting in Kansas City, Mo., elected Den Dunham 
(left), 19, president. Other officers (I. to +.): Terrell W. Benton, Jefferson, Ga., 
secretary; Allen Colebank, Morgantown, W. Va.; Lynn Loosli, Ashton, idaho; Dale 


Ring, Wooster, O.; 


Lennie H. Gammage, 


Cartersville, Va.~—all vice-presidents. 
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nism, and a firm believer in democ 
racy. He has stood up against both 
the French and the Communists. 
Viet Nam, like Korea, is a divided 
country, After nearly eight years of 
war against the Communists, a truce 
was signed at-Geneva in July 1954. 
Under the terms of the truce, Viet 
Nam was divided roughly along the 
17th Parallel. The northern part (area 
77,000 square miles; population 
13,500,000) was ceded to the Com- 
while the southern part 
(area, 50,000 square miles; popula- 
tion, 11,500,000) was retained by the 
free government of Viet Nam. It was 
also agreed that elections should be 
held in July 1956 to unify both North 
and South under one government. 


ike Backs Flood Insurance 


President Eisenhower plans to ask 
Congress to enact some form of 
Federal disaster insurance. 

The President's made 
from his hospital bed in Denver, fol 
lowed a request for Federal flood re- 
lief assistance, made by, the New 
England Governors’ Conference 

The governors had recommended 


munists 


decision 


Federal disaster insurance to cover 


losses from such catastrophes as the 
floods which have struck the North 
east twice since August. Few private 


insurance offer flood 
insurance, Those that offer such in 
surance charge extremely high pre- 
miums, (Premiums are the payments 
made by a policy-holder for protec- 
tion against a risk.) 

Meanwhile, two New England 
Senators—Leverett Saltonstall (Rep., 
Mass.) and John F. Kennedy (Dem.., 
Mass.)—have proposed a Federal in- 
surance program of $1,500,000,000 to 
cever only floods 

(Watch for “Forum Topic of. the 
Week” on Federal flood insurance in 
a forthcoming issue.) 


Brazil Goes to Polls 


Brazil, the largest country in South 
America, has elected a new Presi- 
dent. He is Juscelino Kubitschek, o 
physician who had gone into politics. 

The election—held last month— 
was peaceful. There were no riots, 
no disturbances. 

Some 10,000,000 Brazilians went 
to the polls, The final returns showed 
that Kubitschek had more than a 
400,000-vote lead over his two op- 
ponents. His running mate, Joao 
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Encyclopedia Americana 


Scotch Settlement type schoolroom of 19th century is part of two-car train- 


exhibit, “Schoolroom Progress.” 


Train will visit 250 cities 


over three-to-five 


year period, contrast schools of yesteryear with today’s schools. Exhibit is spon- 
sored by Henry Ford Museum, Greenfield Village, and Encyclopedia Americana. 


Goulart, was elected Vice President. 
They will begin their five-year terms 
next January 31. 

A d@ad man—former President 
Getulio Vargas, who had committed 
suicide last year—was the dominant 
issue in the election. Both of the 
winning candidates—Kubitschek and 
Goulart—campaigned as the “politi- 
cal heirs” of Vargas. 

The late Getulio Vargas seized 
power in Brazil in the early 1930's. 
He ruled the country as a sort of 
“benevolent dictator.” He was over- 
thrown in 1945. For five years, he 
stayed out of politics. Then, in 1950, 
he ran for president and won. 

His rule was frequently criticized 
as being a kind of left-wing fascism 
similar to that of Argentina's Juan 
Peron (see article on Argentina in 
October 13 issue). Forced by the 
Brazilian army to retire, Vargas shot 
himself to death on August 24, 1954. 

In the present election, the army 
made no secret of its dislike for 
Kubitschek and Goulart. 


Provoo Set Free by Court 


Former Army Sergeant John David 
Provoo, once convicted of treason 
against the United Stotes, was set 
free by the U.S. Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court declared that 
Provoo had been denied his just 


rights under the Constitution. 

Once a San Francisco bank clerk, 
Provoo had been captured by the 
Japanese in World War Il, when 
they overran the fortress of Corregi- 
dor in the Philippines. Provoo 
shaved his head, put on the robes of 
a Buddhist monk, and offered his 
services to the enemy. 

Released from captivity by the 
Japanese in 1945, Provoo was ar- 
rested by the Federal Bureau of In 
vestigation in 1949. He was charged 
with treason while a prisoner of war 
He was jailed, but was not brought 
to trial until late in 1952. The trial 
was held in New York City 

The U.S. Government spent a mil- 
lion dollars on the trial. Thirty-four 
witnesses came from all over the 
world to testify against Provoo 
Their charges? They said Provoo 
had broadcast wartime propaganda 
for the Japanese, abused 
American prisoners, and caused the 
death of an American Army captain 
by informing on him. 

The trial lasted fifteen weeks 
Provoo was found guilty of treason 
and sentenced to prison for life. 

On appeal, this conviction was 
thrown out on a technicality. The 
court said the case should have been 
tried in Maryland, not New York 

The Government then obtained a 
new in@ictment. But last March a 
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Federal judge in Baltimore dis- 
missed the indictment. His reason? 
Provoo had already spent over five 
years in prison, without bail. In this 
way, he had been denied his rights 
under the Sixth Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution 

The Sixth Amendment guarantees 
that: “In all criminal prosecutions, 
the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial...” 

The Baltimore judge also felt the 
Government deliberately tried the 
case in New York because it be- 
lieved it would be easier to obtain 
a conviction there. 

The Government appealed to the 
Supreme Court. But the highest 
court in the land felt the same way 
as the Baltimore judge. Provoo had 
been denied his right to a “speedy 
trial.” Upholding Provoo's right un- 
der the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court gave him his freedom without 
considering his guilt or innocence. 


IN BRIEF 


Swedish Chemist Wins Nobel Prize— 
A Swedish bio-chemist, whose caree: 
as a physician was once interrupted by 
polio, has won the 1955 Nobel Prize in 
medicine. He is Dr. Hugo Theorell, 
who won the $36,720 award for his dis- 
coveries on the nature and action of 
oxidation enzymes. (Enzymes speed up 
chemical activities in the body, such as 
digestion of food. Oxidation enzymes 
help body cells to use oxygen.) 

Dr. Theorell was stricken by polio 
shortly after he had started to practice 
medicine. While recovering, he started 
studying how living cells work. He now 
heads Biochemistry Department of 
Nobel Medical Institute in Stockholm. 


Japan Adds an “Island”—Japan now 
has over 1,000,000 acres of fertile farm 
land which she did not have before. 
The acreage adds up to the equivalent 
of another Japanese island cs large as 


Shikoku Island, one of the four main. 


islands which make up the nation. How 
did the Japanese do this? The credit, 
says Japan’s Ministry of Agriculture, 
goes to the U.S. Ten years ago, follow- 
ing the end of World War II, the U.S. 
Occupation Government introduced a 
program of land reform. As part of the 
program, formerly unused land was 
opened to agriculture. This new land 
amounts to about 10 per cent of the 
land previously under cultivation. 


U.S. Tries For New Swiss Heights— 
Four U.S. servicemen, armed with 
swords and pistols, have gone to Maco- 
lin, Switzerland, on a special mission. 
Object: to compete in the 1955 World's 


Pentathlon. The pentathlon is a five- 
test event: pistol-shooting, fencing, 
steeplechase riding, swimming, and 
cross-country running. Each contestant 
must compete in activity. No 
American has won the world or Olym 
pic pentathlon title since the contests 
began in 1912. As we went to press, the 
American team had just beaten the 
Russian team in the fencing event, but 
had been beaten in turn by the Swedish 
and Hungarian teams 


each 


New Word—Courtesy the Queen— 
England's Queen Elizabeth LI recently 
found herself with a problem: finding 
the right collective noun to use in ad 
dressing members of the Royal Navy 
After considering the long list of col 
lective nouns in the English language 
such as pride of lions, swarm of bees 
or bevy of beauties—the Queen de 
cided none of them suited the Navy 
very well. So she invented a new one 
two new ones, in fact. Speaking at a 
Navy dinner, the British monarch said 
“On the whole, I think I like ‘a foam of 
flag officers,’ though for this unique ox 
casion, when nearly 100 have sat down 
for a meal, perhaps we should speak 
of ‘an ocean of admirals.’ ” 


Found: One Missing Link—Scientists 
have found the fossil remains of an ani 
mal long called a “missing link” in evolu- 
tion. The animal is a tritylodont—a mam 
mal-like reptile about the size of the 
modern cat. The remams were found 
in Monument Valley in Arizona by an 


Bell Telephone photo 
Energy from sun is turned into electricity 
by this solar battery used at Americus, 
Ga., to power rural phone line. Battery, 
made of silicon, produces 25 watts in 
bright sunshine. Line needs one watt. 
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expedition from the American Museum 
of Natural History. Scientists be 
lieve the tritylodonts flourished about 
175,000,000 years ago, about the same 
time as the more primitive dinosaurs 
Some scientists believe they were th 
first animals to cross the threshold from 
reptiles into mammals 


New Honor for Schweitzer—One of 
the highest honors a civilian can receive 
from Great Britain has gone to Dr 
Albert Schweitzer The 80-year-old 
French philosopher, physician, theolo 
gian, and musician has been named a 
member of the Order of Merit—an hon 
orary society made up of outstanding 
men in scientific, artistic, o1 professional 
fields. The number of members in the 
order is limited to 24. The only 
living foreigner to be 
membership is President Eisenhowe: 
who became a member in 1945. Dr 
Schweitzer, who has been physician to 
natives of French Equatorial Africa for 
over 40 


other 


honored with 


to Buckingham 
Palace in London to accept the honor 


years, went 


Marines Land Banana-Filled Recruit 
Roy L. Gish, 17, of McCook, Neb., de 
cided to join the Marines last month 
When he weighed in at only 98 pounds 
he learned that the Marines’ minimum 
was 105. So Roy went home and started 
eating. He went back to the recruiting 
office one morning several weeks later 
only to have the scale stop at 102. So 
home again he went—this time with 
four pounds of bananas under his arm 
He started on the bananas, stopping 
only for a lurich of baked hash. Later 
that same afternoon, he headed back 
uv the recruiting office’s scales—and 
weighed an even 105. As he boarded a 
train for the Marine training center at 
San Diego, Cal., the former lightweight 
commented: “It would have been easier 
if 1 liked bananas.” 


Quick 


1. Identify: (a) Ngo 
(b) Juscelino Kubitschek; (c) 
(d) Leverett Saltonstall; (e) 
Schweitzer 


Ma Z 
NEWS 


Dinh Diem 
Bao Dai 
Albert 


2. Elections have recently been held 
in two of the following places. Nam 
them. (a) Germany; (b) the Saar; (c) 
Argentina; (d) Brazil; (e) Cambodia 

3. Federal disaster insurance has 
been proposed because (underline 
one): (a) 1955 flocds have bankrupted 
private insurance companies; (b) few 
private insurance firms offer such insur 
ance and then only at extremely high 
rates; (c) the believes 
premium payments 
the budget. 


Government 


vill he Ip balance 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|, FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 


On the line to the left of eachi of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
. which makes the sentence correct. 


4. The clause in the Constitution 
of the United States which has 
been interpreted to permit the 
Federal Government great lee- 
way in providing subsidies is 
the 
1. “General welfare” clause 
2. commerce clause 
3. “due process” clause 
4. clause which reserves to the 

states powers not specifically 
granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment 
. Subsidies of one sort or another 
cost Uncle Sam about 
1. one dollar out of every ten 
2. one dollar out of every five 
3. one dollar out of every seven 
4. five dollars out of every ten 
». The present Postmaster General 
contends that the Post Office 
runs at a loss because of 
1. inefficiency of postal clerks 
2. competition from private en- 
terprises 
5. lack of business 
4. rates that are set too low 
. The most important financial 
aid to farmers is in the form of 
1, soil conservation payments 
2. electrical installations 
8. credit to prevent foreclosure 
of farms 
4. support of crop prices 
. The attitude of the Eisenhower 
Administration toward subsidies 
of power projects has been to 
1, reduce such subsidies 
2. increase subsidies 
3. ignore the problem of sub- 
sidies for power projects 
4. increase subsidies in the 
Tennessee valley but de- 
crease them in the Far West 
Federal subsidies to the na- 
tion's airlines during the pres- 
ent fiscal year provide for 
1, a decrease over the previous 
year 
2. an increase over the previous 
year 
3. a new peak in the nation’s 
subsidy of airlines 
4. the same subsidy as in pre- 
vious years 


—.g. The aim of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in subsidizing the 
American merchant marine is to 
1. keep wages of seamen high 
2. guarantee reasonable profits 
for ship owners 

3. make sure that ships are 
available in case of an 
emergency 

4. keep the U.S. Navy strong 

. The Federal road-building sub- 

sidy takes the form of 

1. building all major routes in 
the U.S, 

2. building some major routes 

8. sharing the cost of building 
important roads with the 
states on a 50-50 basis 

. paying the labor costs on all 
road construction provided 
the states purchase the raw 
materials 

All of the following are forms 

of Federal subsidies, except 

1. special aid for housing 

2. aid to certain industries pro- 
ducing vital defense mate- 
rials 

8. low cost school luncheons 

4. aid to corporations floating 
stock or bond issues 

Advocates of “less Government” 

generally favor 

. increased subsidies 

. decreased subsidies 

. no subsidies of any kind 

. @ neutral attitude toward 


subsidies 








METHOD OF FINANCING 


iL 
AUTOMOBILE N: ly 
PURCHASES > Gage = 
(% DISTRIBUTION) 


NEW 
AUTOMOBILES 


"I% MOT ASCERTAINED 


il. GENEVA 


On the line to the left of each of 
the names in Column A, write the 
number preceding the description in 
Column B which best matches it. 


Column A 
Konrad Adenauer 
Nikolai Bulganin 
Winston Churchill 
John Foster Dulles 
Anthony Eden 
Edgar Faure 
Nikita Khrushchev 
Harold Macmillan 
Vyacheslav Molotov 
Antoine Pinay 


Column B 

. Communist party boss 
Former British prime minister 
. British prime minister today 
British foreign minister 
East German foreign minister 
West German prime minister 
French foreign minister 
. French premier at the “summit 

meeting” 
. Russian foreign minister 
. Russian premier 

U.S. Secretary of State 

U.S. Secretary of Defense 
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SABAR Swe 


iil. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the chart on which to base a 
conclusion. 


._..1. In 1947 more than half of the 
new automobiles in the U.S. 
were purchased with install- 
ment credit. 

. In 1954, 38% of the new auto- 
mobiles purchased in the JUS. 
were purchased for full cash. 

3. The reason for the increase in 
installment credit between 1951 
and 1954 was the increased in- 
come of the wage-earner. 

. Between 1951 and 1954 the 

percentage of new automobiles 
in the U.S. purchased with in- 
stallment credit increased by 
15%, 
In 1951, the Federal Reserve 
Board did not determine the 
method of payment for 1% of 
the new automobiles purchased 
in the U.S. 
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By GEORGE H. FREITAG 


My Uncle Horace 


It’s no disgrace to paint signs, but my Uncle 


HERE were so things my 

Uncle Horace could do well that 
hardly any one else was able to stay 
in business in Junction Center, 

Uncle Horace could make tables, fix 
radios, repair shoes, climb flagpoles 
sing with an orchestra, press suits, 
clean wallpaper, build houses, and com- 
pose niusic. He was just about the most 
important man in. his city, but the job 
he worked at to earn a living was paint- 
ing signs. He could paint high signs, 
small signs, green signs, pink signs, and 
yellow signs. He had a little shop of his 
own on Woodland Street, out of the 
high-rent district, and whenever he had 
a sign to paint which would net him 
even two cents over the price of the 
streetcar fare he would take the street- 
car. 

All day long you could see him rid 
ing or walking, depending upon the 
price of the sign he was delivering. He 
whistled and sang along the way, his 
trousers smeared with all the colors of 
the rainbow, his hair coming down over 
his dreamy blue eyes, and his slight 
size showing years of patience and toil. 
But my uncle was not a happy man, 
and his sadness was often reflected in 
the songs he sang and in the signs he 
painted. 

One day my mother asked him why 
he was unhappy. “You have a fine lit- 
tle shop, you have a good trade, you 
are making a decent living, so why 
aren't you happy?” she asked. 


many 


Reprinted by permission of the au- 
thor 


was unhappy—he wanted to be a fine artist 


“Well,” said my Uncle Horace, his 
long, artistic hands folded in front of 
him, “I want to be an artist, not a sign 
painter, not a radio fixer, not a flagpole 
sitter or anything. I want to be an ar 
tist and paint beautiful things, such as 
grapes and peaches and cows. I—1 want 
to be hung in the galleries.” 

“That,” my mother said‘to him, “is an- 
other kind of talent. You must be con 
tent to paint letters for a living, to have 
your own shop, to go and come as you 
please.” 

But my Uncle Horace would have 
nothing more to say, and would go 
back to his little shop and begin mak 
ing all kinds of letters, slinging paint 
right and left, showing his unhappiness 

Now the trouble was that whenever 
my Uncle Horace began a painting 
with grapes and peaches and cows in it 
he had to lay it aside in favor of the 
commercial work which came in. It 
spoiled the whole business 
every time he started out on one of his 
fine paintings he would be interrupted, 
and then his whole day was ruined. So 
in reality you couldn't blame him for 
being unhappy 

One morning just as the beautiful sun 
was rising over the County Workhouse, 
which was also out of the high-rent dis- 
trict, my Unele Horace came running 
down the street* toward his little shop. 
It was evident that the creative spark 
was burning within him. Theré was a 
sort of frantic light in his dreamy blue 
eyes, and the way his hair blew in the 
stiff morning breeze was just the way 
it should have blown to be the kind of 


because 


hair great artists have. It was evident 
that in the back of his fertile mind there 
was beginning to,grow a fine painting 
a thing of magnificence. 

When he arrived at his little shop, he 
took all of the sign orders from the spin 
dle on his desk and put them in a draw 
er so he wouldn't be disturbed by their 
presence, Then he locked his door and 
set to work on the canvas, As was cus 
tomary, the painting began to be peach 
es, grapes, apples, sweet corn, radishes 
peas, beans, carrots, cabbages, and tur 
nips, and in the background, which was 
a delicate shade of red, was a beautiful 
black cow with golden horns, It was 
indeed a and my Uncle 
Horace danced with joy and pride. He 
had suddenly changed from the unhap 


masterpiece 


piest to the happiest man in Junction 
Center 

“Ive it!” he 
screamed as he pranced around the lit 
tle shop, “Now I shall be hung in the 
Municipal Art Gallery! Now I am an 
artist 

By this time it was midafternoon and 


done it! I've done 


’ 
Gracious day 


my uncle became very hungry. He did 
not want to go out and eat a meal be 
cause such a thing would not be repre 
sentative of what he had heard about 
great artists. He wanted to go hungry 
for a little while. But by 3:46 he was 
so hungry he unlocked the and 
was going to run across the street to 
Chauper’s Restaurant when one of his 


door 


sign customers came in 
The first thing the customer did was 
to go over to the beautiful painting on 
(Continued on paae 28) 








News Syndicate, Ine. 


“Wheat fun! Our first quarrell’’ 


OUR current heart throb gets 

jealous when you date someone 
else. The girl in your homeroom 
thinks you're after her boy friend. 
The fellows in the gang are angry 
with you for ignoring them. Trouble, 
trouble! 

Sometimes you have to sit down 
and discuss. Because “thinking it 
out” and “talking it over” with the 
other fellow are the only two ways 
towards a mature approach and a 
happy solution of your problems. 


Q. A boy whom I like often brings 
his friends to my house when he comes 
to see me. If I ever date any of them, 
howgver, he gets angry and wonders 
why. Even though I date him, we're 
not going steady, so I don't think he 
should behave this way. What should 
I do about him? 


A. What you need here is under- 
standing and lots of it! The young man 
with the friends is probably very proud 
to introduce you to his buddies. In a 
way, he’s showing you off to them as 
his date, When you go out with any 
of them, his pride has been punctured 
and he reacts in an overbearing way. 

If you can understand the “why” of 
his behavior, you have half the battle 
won. Take time out then to talk to 
him about this dating business. Ex- 
plain that you like him very much, 
but that you feel “now is the time” to 
be dating many boys. Tell him that, 
when the day comes for you to decide 
on the man of your life, you want to 
have a wide dating knowledge so you 
know your choice is the right one for 
you. Also tell him how much you en- 
joy dating him. Perhaps then he'll un- 
derstand your point of view. 

To carry on your good intentions, 
And out when he’s bringing his friends 
over again and suggest inviting over 


some of your girl friends. By plan- 
ning an informal get-together, with his 
friends and yours, you'll show him 
you're interested in “fun for all” and 
not in just securing dates for yourself. 
He'll appreciate it. His friends and 
yours will, too. 


Q. I'm a sophomore and I find my- 
self preferring a senior group for 
friends. The boys like doing the same 
things I do aiid are already planning 
their futures. But the boys in my own 
class are still so kiddish that they don't 
think beyond the next football game. 
I'd rather date the older girls too for 
the same reasons. How do I get in with 
this group? 


A. Have You given your own class 
a chance to become your friends yet? 
Have you ever tried talking seriously 
with them about things that interest 
you? Before you completely abandon 
them, make sure you've given them— 
and yourself—a fair trial. Remember 
that these are the boys and girls with 
whom you'll be most closely associated 
for the next three years! Don't sell 
them short and don’t cut yourself off 
from them. Once you do, it'll be diffi- 
cult to regain their friendship. 

To “get in” with any group of people, 
you have to be both interesting and 
interested. Those seniors you admire 
won't want to be bothered with a tag- 
along kid. You'll have to contribute 
to be considered. It’s very hard for 
an underclassman to “crash” an older 
group, especially a group that has 
gone through several years of school 
together. Someone who's a leading light 
in his own class is more likely to be 
noticed—and respected—by others, than 
the boy who just wants “in.” 

Don't limit your friendships to one 
group. If you do, you're limiting your 
ability to meet and understand many 
people. High school’s a fine place to 
learn how to get along with others. 
Make use of it! 


By GAY HEAD 


Q. I'm going steady with a boy who's 
no longer in school. I've decided I don't 
want to go steady while I'm still going 
to high school, since it cuts down on 
the fun I can have. But what should 
1 do about my steady, since I don't 
want to break up completely with him? 


A. Many girls feel that going steady 
is good date insurance for high school 
functions. But instead, you've found 
that it's a liability, since your steady 
is no longer in school. He may not be 
interested in school functions any more 
or maybe your school doesn’t permit 
outsiders to attend them. Whatever the 
case is, you've decided that dating free- 
dom is important to you now. 

Although it may be hard for you, 
it’s time to have a long and serious 
talk with your steady, It’s time to ex- 
plain how things are. Tell him that 
going steady is blocking a lot of school 
activities for you. Explain that in high 
school you're having one of the best 
opportunities for friends and fun. As- 
sure him that you still enjoy dating 
him and would like to continue doing 
so, but you feel that a steady arrange- 
ment isn't a good idea any longer. 
All this will be difficult to do, but you 
want him to understand the reasons 
for your decision. 

Who knows? Maybe he’s also been 
thinking that going steady now isn't a 
wise plan for either of you. Since he's 
no longer in school, he may be meet- 
ing other girls he'd like to date. If so, 
how lucky for you both to come to a 
mutual agreement about it! 

The difficult part of breaking off any 
relationship for any reason is the possi- 
bility of someone's being hurt. To avoid 
hurt feelings, you must handle the situ- 
ation gently and with understanding. 
Although you want to cut the formal 
tie, you still want to be good friends. 


Send your questions to Gay Head, 
Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd &t., 
New York 36, N. Y. 








What Makes A Camera Popular P 


Here are two examples of Ansco cameras that have zoomed to 
popularity for just one reason: Ansco Cameras give you more 


ANSCOFLE™X nO | quality in workmanship and design for every dollar you spend. 


The best-selling A f] | | 
new nscorex 
Smartly styled in gray and silver with 
only $1895 red pon ‘bis Pith roll film oe 
offers features you won't find in any other 


om ws price range 
% Extra-bright “picture window” viewfinder is almost one-third larger 


than ordinary reflex-type cameras in same price range, makes 
composing snapshots easier, faster 


*% Special double-element f11 lens admits almost 60% more light 
than those of similar cameras, gives extra-sharp pictures. 


% Easy-to-use “near-far’ focusing and built-in fileer for better-looking 
sea and sky shots. 


% Flash shutter for “round-the-clock” shooting. 
% Double exposure prevention puts an end to many disappointments. 


% Big ratchet-wind film knob. No more struggling with stubborn 
little knobs. 


%& Metal-clad construction for greater sturdiness, 


% All lenses protected by metal covers that open with a flick of the 
finger. 


Ask to see the Complete Anscoflex Il Traveler Camera Outfit $27.95 


The pace-setting new 
35mm Anssco Memar ony *39™ 


% (3.5 Apotar hard-coated, color-corrected % 1/200-sec. flash shutter — 
lens gives outstandingly sharp pictures. freezes fast action. Built-in 
self-timer. 


% Thumb lever film transport. A flick of w% Rugged, all-metal 
the thumb advances film, cocks shutter. construction. 


Complete Memar Traveler Camera Outfit $56.25 
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Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality,” 





new booklet 


“Easy-to-Make Gifts 


for the Small Budget” 


Christmas 
Birthdays 
Mother's Day, Father’s Day 
Party Prizes, ete? 


You don’t have to be an expert to 
make the dozens of unusual gifts sug- 
gested in this colorful 16-page book- 
let. Many of them can be made of 
simple materials you'll find right in 
your own home. 


Gifts like these are especially ap- 
preciated—because you made them 
yourself! 


To get your free copy, write to: 
Consumer Education Dept, SM115 


JOHNSON’S 
WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 





ICK-OFF TIME at a football game 
is “click-off time” for you! Where 
could you find more action—what with 
the pigskin flying, the packed grand- 
stand, the cheerleaders, the band? So 
take your camera along. Snap your pic- 
tures right from the grandstand because 
“distance lends enchantment”—actually 
helping to slow down the action so that 
your camera can catch it clearly. 

Now’s the ideal time to snap your 
pictures for the 1956 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards. Fall dances, such 
as the Turkey Trot; Coke and platter 
“sessions at home; perhaps a couple 
doing the cha-cha make ideal subjects 
for your entries into the famous Pho- 
tography Awards. And remember some 
of our leading young cameramen today 
got their starts by winning a commen- 
dation or a cash award. Write now for 
the free Rules Booklet to; Camera Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

And where does the time go? Only 
yesterday (it seems), you were swim- 
ming in Lake Winnebago and now 
Christmas is just around the corner. 
And that means gift-shopping and 
Christmas cards. Have you ever tried 
making your own, using your trusty 
camera? Your neighborhood offers many 
opportunities for subjects—even now 
before the snow flies, What about an 
inspiring view of your church? Or the 
picture of a majestic pine tree? Ask 
your local photography store for advice 
about making your cards up. 

The new Stereo Graphic camera 
might be ideal for Christmas card 
making. The camera uses a two-lens 
optical system. At widest aperture, one 
lens in the system is positioned to pro- 
vide focus automatically from near- 
foreground to approximately 30 feet, 
while the other lens is positioned for 
focus from approximately 15 feet to 
infinity. The camera has a dial selector 
to set for brilliant, bright, hazy, and 
cloudy light conditions. It’s just a mat- 
ter of clicking the shutter and winding 
the film. 

Does your school have a Camera 
Club? If not,A4vou may want to start one 
with your favorite teacher as club ad- 
viser. If you'd like our free bulletin on 
how to start a Camera Club, use the 
coupon at right. 

Have you received our “Camera Club 
Exchange Bulletin” yet? You can secure 
a free copy—filled with news and chat- 
ter about other clubs, by writing for it. 


| We're also -eager to publish news of 


WHAT A CARD! Eric Franke’s, Evanston 
(H1.) High School, shot of carolers would 
make a delightful Christmas card. The 
photograph was entered in the 1955 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 


your camera activities. Your tips for 
snaps are more important than the way 
you write. So just pick up pen or pencil 
and “talk” on paper about your photog- 
raphy activities. Address your letter to 
Camera Editor, using the address. on 
the coupon below. 

Thanks for all your fan mail. Many 
of you had exciting summers in spite of 
scorching weather and summer jobs. 
Your “adventures” with your cameras 
make good topics for oral and written 
reports. You can illustrate your reports 
with your snapshots. 





CAMERA EDITOR 
Scholastic Magazines 
33 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me your free “Camera 
Club Exchange Bulletin.” 
ee EERE en 
PS ee 
School , it 
Address___ ‘ eiecdeuaede 
Does your school have a Camera 
Club? 

it Yes —— 
if not, would you like our free 
booklet on “How to Organize a 
Camera Club’? 


ditinitearae 


— 














DU PONT 
SCIENCE 
QUIZ 








(a) Telescope lens 
(b) Watch glasses 
(c) Beaker covers 


(a) Coal pile 
(b) Titanium ore 
(c) Road building 


Answers: 


(b) and (c) are both correct, This type of split watch glass is 
used in chemical laboratories to cover a beaker and prevent 
dust from entering, or vapor from escaping during laboratory 
work, The round hole is for a revolving stirrer. 


. (b) Scientific studies like this are conducted to learn the effect 
of heat and fatigue on industrial workers, A great many differ- 
ent kinds of interesting work like this are open to college gradu- 
ates who are prepared for it. If you want to take part in future 
scientific work, start now by taking math, chemistry and physics 
courses in high school. 


. (a) This huge coal pile shows what a large part fuel plays in 
modern industry, Many millions of dollars are spent annually 
for fuel, including coal, gas and oil. During recent years engi- 
neers have made scientific improvements in burning fuel to use 
more of the heat and to capture valuable chemicals, Write to 
2521K Nemours Building, Wilmington, Delaware, for the book- 
let “Coal, Air and Water.” This tells about many of the inter- 
esting ways the chemical industry uses coal, 


(a) Examining x-rays 
(b) Planning city traffic 
(c) “Blueprint” on metal 


What's the 
Right Answer? 


(a) Bicycle training 
(b) Fatigue study 
(c) Endurance test 


(a) Carrot 
(b) Mars in winter 
(c) Fish egg 


OD. 


4. (c) By using a new chemical, almost any material can be given a 
light-sensitive coating similar to that on photographic film. The 
man in the picture is photographically printing a pattern on 
metal, The pattern will be used in manufacturing thousands of 
airplane parts, 


. (a) A cross section of an ordinary carrot being studied by a 
Du Pont biologist to learn about the mysteries of cell growth, 
This is a good example of the great variety of new fields open- 
ing up for young scientists who begin their preparations in high 
school, Talk to your instructors now about planning for an 
interesting and rewarding career in science, 
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@ LUXURIOUS SILK-PINISH 
@ DOUBLE-WEIGHT STUDIO PAPER 

AL FOR FRAMING 
Swep sapshets with your sweetheart, 
classmates, friends. Only pennies per pic- 
ture for studio-quality reproductions made 
from your favorite photo. Send your photo 
now—eony size—together with payment. 


LIMITED TIME ONLY 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
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NOT DELIGHTED! 

WALLET PHOTOS, Box 02-115, Hillside, N. J 
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end my picture which you will return 
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Guard of Honor 


EFORE taking the field against the 
B U. of lowa, opposing ball-carriers 
kiss the future good-bye. They draw up 
their wills, sob farewell to their pals, 
and tell their folks they won't be home 
for Christmas. 

You just don’t have any future when 
you crash into that Hawkeye line. 
There's a fellow on it who spells m-u-r- 
d-e-r. His name? Calvin Jones. 

Cal is tougher than a two-bit steak. 
Carrying 210 pounds of knobby mus- 
cle on a 6-foot frame, he’s faster than 
sound and loves to run into people. 
When he does, the object of his dis- 
affection must fall down and go boom. 

I guess you get the idea by this time. 
This fellow Jones is slightly sensational. 
He’s a one-man mob—a blocking demon 
on offense and a cement mixer on de- 
fense. It’s no accident that Iowa be- 
came a national power the moment Cal 
donned the Old Gold and Black. 

Cal's rise to fame took nobody by 
surprise. That is, nobody in Ohio. The 
whole state’s been talking about the 
Jones boy since his high school days at 
Steubenville. As a 175-pound freshman, 
he won a regular end spot on the pow- 
erful Steubenville High School team. 

Upon putting on a little more beef, 
he was shifted to guard and won rec- 
ognition there as the outstanding line- 
man in the State. Along with two other 
present Hawkeve stars—end Frank Gil- 


liam and halfback Eddie Vincent—he 
led the 1951 Steubenville eleven to nine 
victories in a tough ten-game schedule. 
The team scored 326 points to their 
opponents’ 29. 

After the football season, Cal moved 
over to the basketball court. A strong, 
tireless rebounder, he earned a regular 
guard position on a club that won 28 
straight before losing to Middletown 
H. S. in the state championship, 

Like most young athletes in Ohio, 
Cal's big dream was going to Ohio State 
University. When the Buckeyes offered 
him a scholarship, Cal snapped it up. 
He was all set to enroll at O.S.U. when 
he discovered that his lifelong buddies, 
Frank Gilliam and Eddie Vincent, were 
going to Iowa. At the last minute, he 
decided to go along with them. 

He arrived on the Hawkeye campus 
unannounced, But it didn’t take the 
Iowa coaches long to recover from their 
amazement. About two seconds, in fact. 
They -grabbed the big Steubenville 
freshman and stuffed him into a foot- 
ball uniform as fast as their trembling 
fingers would permit. After the first 
workout, it was obvious that Cal was 
the prize package of a great frosh team. 

Cal proved his class in his very first 
year on the varsity (1953). Coach Eva- 
shevski had to push aside a veteran to 
make room for the hustling giant. And 
Cal rewarded his coach by leading the 





Hawkeyes to their most successful sea- 
son since 1939 

By winning five games and knocking 
Notre Dame out of the mythical na- 
tional title with a 14-14 tie, lowa gained 
ninth place in the college ratings for 
the year. Cal's top performance was 
turned in against Minnesota, when he 
led the lowa defense in checking the 
fabulous All-American, Paul Giel. Paul 
could gain only 35 yards—the lowest of 
his college career—against Jones & Co. 
After the game, the great Gopher back 
admitted that Jones was the toughest 
lineman he ever faced. 

That wasn’t the only honor won by 
the husky Iowa guard that season. He 
was named to the NBC-TV All-Ameri- 
can team, and was also picked on the 
Big Ten All-American by the A. P. 

By the 1954 rolled around, 
everybody predicting that Cal 
would sweep the field of All-American 
honors. And, for a change, everybody 
was right. Though Iowa had a rather 
disappointing Cal 
fewer than 15 All-American teams, in- 
cluding Scholastic Magazines’ 
super team. 

If this story hints that Cal is just a 
fearful hunk of football beef, perish the 
thought. Cal’s excellence doesn't end on 
the gridiron. In his freshman year, he 
earned a grade-point average of 3.08 
(3.00 is “B”)—the highest average made 
by a freshman football player! 

The lowa guard is considered the 
biggest crowd-pleaser in the Big Ten. 
Though he plays the game as hard as 
anybody, he believes in keeping every- 
body (not just his opponents) in 
stitches. He has a nice sense of humor 
and is a continual chatterbox on the 
field. His funny quips lighten up the 
lives of both his coaches and teammates. 

Cal’s great spirit and courage were 
proven last season. Just a few days be- 
fore the opening game against Michi 
gan State, he broke his wrist in prac 
tice. Despite the urging of the coaches 
and doctors to lay off for a few weeks, 
Cal insisted upon playing. And he did 
though no mention was made of the 
broken wrist until after the season. 


time 
was 


season, made no 


annual 


To show what they thought of him 
his teammates elected him captain for 
1955. 

At Iowa, the 
physical therapy 
field after graduating. But the pros will 
probably make some big offers before 
he gets around to it 


big boy is majoring in 
He hopes to enter this 


Cal’s lineup of “favorites” include 
actor, Burt Lancaster; actress, Elizabeth 
Taylor; singer, Nat “King” Cole; band, 
Woody Herman; school subject, per- 
sonal hygiene; and hobby, tinkering 
with cars. For his most thrilling mo- 
ment in sports, he offers, “Playing my 
first Big Ten football game.” 

Henman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i i" i“"Teps, don't miss 


Drame—(D); Comedy—(C) M eal M 


wvvrtrial (D); The Desperate Hours 
(D); Romeo and Juliet (D); Marty (D); 
Interrupted Melody (M); The African Lion 
(Y); Green Magic (Y) 


iii“ Land of the Pharaohs (D); My Sister 
Eileen (M); Ulysses (D); The Left Hand 
of God (D); It's Always Fair Weather 


ii" i" Good. 


Documentary Y) 


i i" Fair. Save your money 


Animated Cartoon A W este 


M); Private War of Major Benson (¢ 
fo Hell and Back (D); The Seven Little 
Foys (M) 


Sea Shall Not Have Them (D); Moon 


fleet (D); Land of Fury (D) 


“Mambo (D); The Purple Mask (D) 








“Thanks 
for 
he blouse, 
Aunt Anne! 


“It’s darling ... just 
what | wanted for my birthday. 


You were sweet to send it.” 


‘I’m so glad you like it, Jean. 


And how nice of you to 


telephone right away... 


you're so thoughtful.” 


You'll find it easy to be 
thoughtful—and popular — 

with a telephone always handy. 
It’s the friendly, courteous 

way to get in touch with 

family and friends. When you 
want to thank someone for 

a present—or tell your parents 
you ll be late—or call 

your friends about a club 


you'll find 


i's smart to use the telephone! 


meet ing 
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My Uncle Horace 


(Continued from pge 21) 


the easel, “Ah!” said the customer, 
who was a fruit and vegetable man, 
“I see you have completed my order 
Such a fine job I never saw before. 
It is exquisite!” He went up to the 
painting, rubbing his fat hands to- 
gether and talking so fast and excitedly 
that my unable to follow 
him. “And completed in such quick 
time, too. My, oh my!” 

He snatched the painting from the 
easel while my uncle trying to 
tell him that it was for the Municipal 


uncle was 


was 





Art Gallery and not. for the market. 
The man paid no attention, and was 
out of the shop and down the street 
before my uncle realized what had 
happened. 

Of course Uncle Horace tried to 
run after the man, who was heading 
for the fruit and vegetable market, but 
he was too hungry to run and soon 
was lost in a cloud of dust. Dejectedly 
he turned around and went back to the 
little restaurant on the other side of the 
street, where he ordered a cheese 
sandwich, a pickle, some mustard, and 
coffee. He‘ was again the unhappiest 
man in Junction Center, and the pos 
sibility of his being hung in the.Mu 


Noted Beauty Authority Aiduloms 





‘Dorit Fool With Blemishes 


| the matter.” 


“As a beauty editor 

many people have 

ached ma,@ at should 

I do for pimples?’ I 

always say, don’t try 

just anything on them! 
Acne-type pmo are a serious condi- 
tion that if neglected can permanently 
mar your looks. So use a medication spe- 
cifically developed for pimples, and not 
multi-purpose skin creams or ointments 
that are claimed to be ‘also good for 
pimples’, 

“No general purpose cream or oint- 
ment provides in a fast-drying grease- 
less base the specific medical in redients 
80 necessary in the treatment of pimples. 
Fortunately, today, there’s a modern, 
scientific medication developed especially 
for pimples — actually tested and proven 
by leading skin specialists. This medica- 
tion is called CLEARASIL. 


New-Type Greaseless “Base” 


“The specific medications in the 
CLEARASIL formula are contained in a 
new-type oil-free ‘base’. This new ‘base’ 
material is not only greaseless but is also 
oll absorbing. Thus this new scientific 
formula may be said to actually ‘starve’ 
pimples because it helps to remove the 
oils that pimples ‘feed’ on. 





by 


MARCELLA HOLMES 
(Former Beauty Editor of “Gla th 





“CLEARASIL is antiseptic, stopping | 
c 


growth of bacteria that may cause an 

spread pimples. And since it is non- 
greasy, stainless, it may be left on day 
and night for uninterrupted medication. 


Skin-Colored —Hides Pimples 


“This new CLEARASIL medication is | 


skin-colored to hide pimples while it 
works, and to end the embarrassment of 
oimples instantly. 

“So again I advise, don’t fool with 
pimples. General purpose creams and 
ointments have their proper uses, but 
don’t depend on them for treatment of 
pimples. Treat this specific condition 
with a specific pimple medication.” 


Proved Effective By Doctors 
— Guaranteed 

In skin specialists’ tests on 202 pa- 
tients, 9 out of every 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved while 
using CLEARASIL. CLEARASIL is guaran- 
teed to work for you as it did in the doc- 
tors’ tests or money back. Only 59¢ and 
98¢ at all druggists. 


Special offer: Send name, address, and 15¢ 
in coins or stamps for generous trial! size 
of CLEARASIL to Eastco, Inc., Box 12GE, 
eM ca N. Y. Offer expires Dec. 


Sums lung 


America's finest 
silver-plated flute 


Plules 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





| on Woodland 


nicipal Art Gallery seemed less and 
less likely. 

He hurried with his meal, told the 
proprietor to write it on the cuff be 
cause he was in a big hurry, and then 
started up the street toward the fruit 
and vegetable market. His sleeves were 
rolled up to his elbows, his small mouth 
turned downward, and his hair looked 
more like an ‘artist's than ever before 
He was in a furious frame of mind 
and he took long, important steps. 

By the time my Uncle Horace got 
to Mr. Ejisenstein’s fruit and vegetable 
market, the place was closed. He 
pounded on the back door, then went 
around to the front, where he saw 
a large crowd of people looking in one 
of the market windows. A policeman 
on horseback was attempting to main 
tain order 

“What is the matter?” my 
Horace asked the policeman 

“All I know “is that I was sent here 
to maintain order 


Uncle 


I don't know what's 


“Thank you,” said my Uncle Horace 
who was very polite 

Finally curiosity got the better of 
him, and he elbowed his way through 
the large crowd, getting his feet 
stepped on but pushing through in 
a way that was typical of his artistic 
disposition. When he got within seeing 
distance of the window he was su 
prised to find his painting. He stepped 
back and for a moment covered his 
eyes with his hands. He was indignant 
to think of such a fine painting on dis 
play in a fruit and vegetable window 
There was no doubt that the painting 
of all those vegetables and that cow 
was a magnificent thing, but to see it 
where it was jarred his artistic sense 
He wanted to find a brick and throw 
it through the window, “This is a te: 
rific insult!” he cried. 

Just then he heard an onlooker mak: 
a casual remark, Others standing in 
the crowd agreed. They were saying 
how lifelike the painting was, how true 
to form, how modern. “Who is the 
artist?” he heard another ask. 

His heart swelling with pride, he 
left the crowd and walked across the 


| street and looked at them in a solid 


A smile came across his narrow 
face, for he was an artist. He watched 
a while longer, then turned and began 
walking slowly toward his little shop 
Street, but before he 
was halfway there he began to run. He 
remembered the other sign orders left 
in the drawer of his desk. And as he 
ran, his hair blowing in the evening 
breeze, my Uncle Horace told himself 
that perhaps more people would see 
his painting there in the fruit and 
vegetable market than would see it in 
a whole year if he were hung in the 
Mirnicinal Art Gallery 


body 





Hall of Fame 


By Kari Moore, Washington Park High School, Racine, Wisconsin 
*®Starred words refer to famous men 
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cation in Scholastic 
Magazines. Each purtie 
should be built around 





we will pay $10. Entries 
must putzle de- 
sign, definitions, answers 


. Give name, ad- 
dress, school, and grade. 
Address Purzle Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd %., New York 
3%, WN. Y. Answers in 
next week's issue. 
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. Pound ( abbr.) 

. He made a historic flight in the 
“Spirit of St. Louis 

. You are, I 

. Frigid. 

2. Lions do it. 

. It hoots in the dark. 

____ Mother Hubbard. 

. A strong alkaline compound. 
Slice. 

. Nickname of Civil War President, 

. Three ( prefix). 

. Opposite of off. 

. A weasel having a black tail tip. 

. “Fame _ fleeting.” 

. Our World War | President was a 
former governor of . ._. (abbr.). 

. Sorrowful, 

. Nickname of Presidential candidate 
Smith who ran against Herbert 
Hoover in 1928. 

. Famous British admiral. 

. Inventor of the electric light. 

. He started Nazi party in Germany. 

. Assassinator of Caesar. 

. You bathe in one 

. Animal skin. 

3. Town in Massachusetts famous for 
witchcraft trials in 1690's 

. TV's Clubhouse 

. General who led Confederate forces. 

. Lieutenants (abbr. ) 

. Thick black substance. 

. Italy's ex-dictator Mussolini was 
called — Duce 

. Exist. 

. A plot of ground. 

5. Pennsylvania (abbr.), 

. Georgia (abbr.). 

. Capital of Switzerland. 

. One of baseball's most famous stars. 

. Road (abbr.). 

Senior Scholastic summarizes it every 


week. 
. Mentally well balanced 
. New Testament (abbr. 


. He was assassinated in Ford's Thea 


tre in Washington, D. C. 
Opposite of high 

Diseases 

North Dakota (abbr.). 

Islands named after discoverer of 
the Pacific Ocean 

Railroad (abbr. ) 

Sport played on turf. 


shines. 


. This President had a wife named 


Dolly. 


. A kind of bed. 

. Retired (abbr. ). 

5. Some people sow wild ones, 

. Without life. 

9. United Nations (abbr.). 

. Rhode Island (abbr.). 

. The —_.. and outs of political life. 
26. First name of the inventor of the 


cotton gin. 


. Famous sea captain John Paul —.. 
. Idolize. 
5. Most bathrooms have it on floor and 


walls. 


. Inventor of the steamboat. 


This and —« 
Opposite of short 


i” Neato things in life are free.” 
. One who plies 


2. Elongated fish 


Old horse. 


. He succeeded Andrew Johnson as 


President 
__.. and there, 


. Wool can be eas 


. Nickname of famous statesman 


Franklin, 


. Adam and Eve _.___ the apple. 
. Northwest (abbr.), 
. Rear Admiral ( abbr.) 
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Why hundreds of 
doctors prefer 
CUTICURA for 


Fast Relief — often . Pe 


in 7 days! When 


you use Cuticura 
Soap and Oint- Ww 


| ment unsightly 
| blackheads, *ex- 
| ternally caused 


pimples, flaky 


| dryness, oily 

| shine are usually 

| relieved in rec- 

| ord time. 

| See New Softness, new 

| freshness, radiant new 

| complexion tone! Cuticura 


does more for you because 


| Cuticura Soap—one of the 


mildest of all leading soaps 
by laboratory test—is super- 


| fatted and mildly medicated to help main 
| tain the natural moisture and normal acidity 
| of the skin. And emollient Cuticura Ointment 


softens as it helps heal. Try Cuticura today! 


| SEND FOR FREE SOAP sample and 


. Some people make it while the sun | leaflet on correct way to wash 


your face. Write Cuticura, Dept 
$5115, Malden 48, Mass 
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WALLET- 
SIZE 
PHOTOS 


Made From Your 








or any Photo or Negative 
Besutiful satin-texture prints on 
Gouble-weight paper fend owe 
your photo of negative with one 
dollar, We return prints promptly 
with original pleture unharmed 


A wallet-size 10 picture acetate album le 
yours FREE with each order of 

50 for $2.00 from one pose of 
KLEER-VUE FILM SERVICE 
BOX 63645, PHILA. 39, PENNA. 





Benefit through the art of ERASING! On your 
thetches and other artwork, the lines and other 
areas you erase-—and how you erase them —are 
often as important as those you retain. 


Don’t risk spoiling a fine piece of your artwork 
ky poor erasing when your stationer can supply 
you with the exact styles and textures in Wel- 
don Roberts Erasers for use on almost every art 
medium 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
365 Sixth Avenue, Newark 7, N. J. 
America's foremost Eraser Specialists 
' — ARTEX, Soft white 
pencil eraser for 
precticel draw- 
ing and drafting. 


By 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 








By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stomp Clubs 


Britain has issued a set of four 
stamps, each of which pictures Queen 
Elizabeth LI and a castle: 

Windsor Castle (above) in Berkshire, 
England, is known as the “Royal 
Castle.” It is the home of the British 
sovereign during various periods of the 
year. 

Edinburgh Castle is located on a 
rocky ledge which rises nearly 500 feet 
above Scotland's capital city, It served 
as the headquarters for Scottish mili- 
tary chiefs until the 1600's. 

Caernarvon Castle overlooks Menai 
Strait in Wales. Since 1301, the oldest 
son of every British monarch has vis- 
ited the castle to take part in a special 
ceremony. During this ceremony, a 
title of honor is given to him—the 
Prince of Wales. 

Carrickfergus Castle is in Antrim 
county in northern Ireland. Several 
important battles were fought at this 
castle during the late 1100's. 

You can still join the U. N, Stamp 
Clubs. Fill out the coupon below. 
You'll receive a U. N. album as part 
of your 1955-56 membership privi- 
leges. 


cr ~ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY - — 


United Nations Stomp Clubs 
Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enroll ovr club as a member of 
the United Nations Stamp Clubs for 
1955-56. 


Enclosed find $ —_ pee 
vidual members. (Send 25¢ for each in- 
dividual member. Minimum remittance of 
$1.00, for four bers, is y to 
enroll a cub. Check or money order 
should be made payable to the U. N. 
Stamp Clubs.) 
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MUCILAGE 


Gloucester eats 








CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE + MUSIC 
PAINTING © DESIGN + SCULPTURE 














Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Scheniey Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Beautiful and complete Vive of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS _ 
No financial investment required 
Write today tor free sample kit, 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 


1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Sending for Stamps? 














1314 STAMPS 25c 


Big imported collection of 314 all dif- 
ludin 


tional Anthem, Italy AMG set PLUS 
hundreds of fascinating stamps of the 
world. This collection, oer 
$700, is rs for 2h 

our bargain approvals NUS: 4 Stamo 




















tienary included free. 
Stompex Co., 116-HSC Nassau St., New York 38, HY. 


STAMP COLLECTION 
More than 100 diff 

guing stamps from » Af 
Americs, Scandinavia, lkans, Asia, 

etc. used stamps and unused 

All given to approval service 

age TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD $2, MASS. 
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On the Average 


A sightseer was just emerging from 
a cave. “What's the average tip you 
receive from each person you take 
through this cave?” he asked confiden- 
tially of the guide. 

“The average tip, sir, is a dollar.” 

This seemed a little high for the short 
time it took to go through, but. not 
wanting to be ungenerous the sightseer 
produced a dollar bill. 

“Thanks, thanks kindly!” exclaimed 
the guide. “You're the only gentleman 
that has reached the average in my 
whole experience.” 


Pro and Con 


Discussing his tennis game, a stout 
bald man panted: “My brain immedi- 
ately barks out a command to my body. 
‘Run forward speedily,’ it says. ‘Start 
right away! Slam the ball gracefully 
over the net, then walk slowly back!’” 

“And then what happens?” he was 
asked. 

“Then,” he replied, 
“Who, me?” 


“my body says, 


Just in Time 


A father was teaching his small 
daughter to tell time. 

“These are the hours, these are the 
minutes, and these 
he said, pointing them out. The small 
girl looked puzzled. “Where are the 
jiffies?” 


Growing Business 


An old banker who pioneered in a 
small Western town was being inter- 
viewed about his career. 

Interviewer: “How did 
started in banking?” 

Old Banker: “It was simple. I put 
up a sign saying, ‘Bank.’ A man came 
in and gave me one hundred dollars. 
Another came in with two hundred 
dollars. By that time my confidence 
reached such a point that I put in fifty 
dollars of my own money.” 


you get 





Testing 


The barber was not very good. After 
being shaved, the customer asked for 
a drink of water. 

“Are you thirsty, 
barber. 

“No,” answered the customer wWeak- 
ly. “I just want to see if my face still 
holds water,” 


asked the 


ye 
sir? 


Pounding It In 


Professor: “If you have the facts on 
your side, hammer them into the jury, 
and if you have the law on your side, 
hammer it into the judge.” 

Student: “But if you have neither 
the facts nor the law?” 

Professor: “Then hammer on 
table.” 


the 


Only Natural 


Whistler, the famous artist, was com- 
plimented on his paintings by an ad- 
miring lady. 

“Yes,” she said, “I was reminded of 
some of your paintings when I walked 
along a river the other day. The air was 
so clear that the trees and foliage looked 
as if you had painted them.” 

“That's true,” Whistler replied, “even 
nature is beginning to get on to the 
trick.” 
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Eulogy 


The chairman's introduction was 
such a eulogy that the speaker looked 
bewildered as he stood up. “Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he began, “I can hardly 


wait to hear what I am going to say.” 
Keabhiegram 


Time te Bloom 
Jones: “You don't want to plant these 
seeds, It say on the packet it will take 
them two years to bloom.” 
Smith: “That's all right. I*took them 
out of last year's catalog.” 
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. -eckey Mambo 
Rosie Mambo 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for 


— | . . 
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EDITED BY PATRICK HAZARD 





All times shown are current in Eastern tone 


THURSDAY NOVEMBER 3 


11:00 am. (NBC-TV) Heme: Theodore 
Rousseau, Jr., Curator of Art at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, with the 
fourth in a series of ten discussions 
of the great masterpieces. Weekdays 
through November 11 

300 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: 
“I'm Straight with the World,” an orig- 
inal by Theodore Apstein. First week 
of NBC’s attempt to break “soap opera’ 
stereotype in afternoon drama. 

7:45 p.m. (CBS) Edward R. Murrow with 
the News: Mr. Murrow has just re- 
leased album IV of the “I Can Hear It 
Now” series, devoted entirely to the 
life and work of Sir Winston Churchill 

10:15 p.m. (MBS) Book Hunters: Fo: 
every question, 1 book to answer it 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Wanted: The docu 
mentary about criminals on the loose 
faces unique pre-broadcast hazards: if 
the subject is captured before the pro- 
gram, all preliminary work is wasted— 
the show can’t go on unless of course 
the criminal escapes. Two such captures 
have already canceled programs under 
preparation 


FRIDAY NOVEMBER 4 


9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
A hustling sales representative finds 
values deeper than a fuil order book 
when he collapses in a strange town 


and four anonymous blood donors give 
him “The Gift of Life.” 

wo (CBS) Address: Mrs 
C. Stratt 


Dorothy 
on, head of Girl Scouts 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 5 
11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Aero- 
dynamics” on how an airplane flies 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Max Liebman Pre- 
sents: Patrice Munsel in “The Great 
Waltz,” based on the lives and music 

of’ Jchann Strauss and son. 

9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Sibelius program. 
10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
reers: “Airwaves and Airlines” 
personnel from Capital Airlines 


Tomorrow's Ca- 
with 


Herbert Hoover 
From age: wisdom 


SUNDAY 
10:05 am. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Thorstein Veblen’s “The Theory of the 
Leisure Class.” Next: Ellen Glasgow 
1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 
ference: George V. Allen, State Dept 
2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) A Conversation with 
Herbert Hoover: This hour filmed inter- 
view with the 8 hye former Presi- 
dent (see photo, |.) amounts to a short 
autobiography. It covers his childhood, 
education, work as a day-laborer, 
world-traveling engineer, relief execu- 
tive, Secretary of Commerce, President, 


NOVEMBER 6 
7:30 p.m. 


and head of Hoover Commission 
Hoover describes the Library on Wai 
Revolution, and Peace he founded at 
Stanford. Possible discussion questions 
based on a reading of the TV script 
Which of Hoover's many careers con- 
tributed most to human welfare? Why’ 
What personal qualities revealed in his 
actions mark him as a great man? What 
does Hoover think it means to be an 
American? Do you agree? 

30 p.m. (CBS- ) Report Card: “How 
Do We Get Good Teachers?” Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, Philip Coombs, Fund for the 
Advancement of Education; Martha 
Shull, V. P., National Education Agsn., 
Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Harvard School of 
Education. Second in a series of panels 
on the forthcoming White House Con- 
ference on Education 

1:30 p.m, (CBS-TV) Adventure: Edward 
Steichen and Carl Sandburg repeat the 
prizewinning program on the Museum 
of Modern Art's photography exhibi- 
tion, “The Family of Man.” A paper 
bound selection from this show that 
attracted a quarter of a million New 
Yorkers is now a bestseller at $1 

0 p.m. (NBC-TY) Opera Theatre: Pre 
miere of TV-commissioned “Griffelkin 
by 33-year-old Lukas Foss ‘see photo) 
Foss based the opera on a story he 
heard from his mother when he was a 
lad of ten in Germany. Griffelkin is a 
young devil-to-be who is having his 
tenth birthday-coming of age party 
His presents are a day on earth to prac- 
tice doviltry and a bottle of magic 
liquid which brings things to life. He 
tries out the potion on fountain statues 
a letter box, and a stone lion in the 
park. Griffelkin befriends a little girl 
whom the stone lion begins to chase 
He finds that her mother is very ill; 
later he uses the last of his magic liquid 
to bring her back to life. When he re- 
turns to hell—with a tear of pity still 
showing—his colleagues are infuriated 
They sentence him to become a boy in 
the world and remove his tail and 
scrub him thoroughly to prepare him 
for his other worldly role. As the opera 
ends, the children all join in a game 
and dance to celebrate morning and 
their joy in the world. This cultural 
event reflects NBC's program of faith 


in the common man’s ability to absorb 


the best in past and present creative 
art. Recently a network V. P. pointed 
to the 30 million people who saw 
“Cyrano” on TV as evidence of the 
ors maturity of American taste 
he TV figure was 60 times the total 
Broadway audience; five times the Hol- 
lywood attendance. Was your class 
among the viewers’ We offer ten copies 
of the complete text of “Cyrano” to the 
teachers submitting the ten most inter- 
esting descriptions of how their classes 
reacted to the play. Mail your summary 
(not more than 250 words) to Tele- 
guide, Scholastic Teacher, before No- 
vember 10. 

1:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: “The 
Fight at the O.K. Corral.” Ranchers 
and miners try to establish law and 
order in Tombstone, Arizona 

(ABC-TV) Famous Film Fes- 

tival: Claude Rains and Vivien Leigh 

in a two-part telecast of Shaw's 

“Caesar and Cleopatra.” Students will 

see the film more critically and be 

better prepared for the teleguide to 
appear next week if they keep these 
guiding questions in mind: Are you 
satisfied that Caesar does not court 

Cleopatra? What is Shaw's idea of 
reatness of character? How do the set- 
g ont ew contribute to the play’ 

Why did Shaw put Britannus and Apo!- 


lodorus in the play’? Teachers may want 
to read the text of the play (Modern 
Library #19, $1.45) 

(NBC-TV) Color Spread: “The Con- 
stant Husband” with Rex Harrison 
This farce about an amnesia victim who 
finds himself with six lovely young 
wives is the first full-length color 
movie to be presented on TV before 
American theatre release 
30 p.m, (CBS-TV) Alfred Hitcheock Pre- 
sents: “Salvage” is about a gangland 
big shot who wants to avenge the homi- 
cide of his younger brother 


Lukas Foss 
From youth: creativity 


MONDAY 


10:00 a.m 
sion of Monitor 


NOVEMBER 7 


(NBC) Weekday: New exten- 

program idea for the 
housewife. Food, fashions, child care, 
family health, social and educational 
subjects. Through 6 p.m 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: “When Mama 
Says Jump” deals with teen-age acne 

9:30 p.m. (NBC) Band of America: Birth- 
day program for John Philip Sousa 

(ABC-TV ) Medical Horizons: Topeka's 

Menninger Clinic, the hospital without 
beds, a center for mental rehabilitation 

10:00 p.m, (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Shake 
down Cruise” describes men trapped in 
a crippled submarine on the ocean 
floor 


TUESDAY 

3:00 p.m, (NBC-TV) 
“The Touchstone” 
Edith Wharton. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dupent Cavaicade 
Theatre: “Saturday Story” with Otto 
Graham, star of the Cleveland Browns 
Graham portrays himself in the story 
of Coach Mark Wilson who taught him 
the values of manhood as a high schoo! 
coach 


WEDNESDAY 


NOVEMBER 6 


Matinee Theatre: 
from a story by 


NOVEMBER 9 


8:00 p.m Sereen Director's 
Playhouse: “Life of Vernon Hathaway” 
tells what happens when a Caspar 
Milquetoast decides to assert himself 

4 2 pm (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: 
“The Spirit of Youth” is what the par 
ents try to recapture by 
their college reunion 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “The 
Ticket and the Tempest” is a comedy 
about an old Irishman who wins the 
sweepstakes on a ticket he purchased 
under a friend’s name. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U. 8, Steel Hour: 
Lillian Roth in “Outcast,” the story of 
near-tragedy in alcoholism 


motoring to 


Nationa! Rodie and TV programs by representotives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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How | Teach U.S. History During First Week of School 


By Imogene S. DeVaughan 


Stotesviile Senior H. S. Statesville, North Carolina 


ASSUME my students want to learn United States His- 

tory, but I do not ask them to assume that I know the 
material, During the first full class period I present a lec- 
ture, drawing maps on the board and covering the margins 
with dates and names. 

After 55 minutes of faets and figures and questions cov- 
ering the history of our country from a dream in the old 
world to a place of prominence in the new, presenting 
social, political and military history, land acquisition, indus- 
trial development, and international relations, the class is 
convinced that I know the material. 

Naturally, this coverage is sketchy and must be given in 
such a rapid-fire outburst that the students are taxed to 
keep up. However, they are not supposed to remember it, 
they are supposed to find that a school subject is a chal 
lenge and that there is a world of information which they 
have not yet touched upon, 

I tay clarify, add to, or summarize during the year, but 
after this first day there are no lectures. If their enthusiasm 
wanes later, | can give other pep talks to stimulate their 
efforts, but I do not find and present their material to them. 


Outlining the Course 


The second day I lead the class into outlining the course. 
| want the students to consider the history of the nation 
trom its beginnings through the year just closed from sev- 
eral aspects. I have these in mind under particular major 
headings, but I do not insist that my students accept these. 

If there are alert youngsters ready with suggestions, some 
of which will have come from the previous day's lecture, 
! accept them and organize them on the board. If there is 
little response, | suggest and organize, always with a “How 
would you like to know .. .?” or perhaps, “and then we 
should include . . .” When there is sufficient material on 
the board, the class selects the topic which will be first 
considered, | do not continue the outlining past the one 
class period, for we can do more later when it is needed. 

The third day is class organization day. On this day | 
try to get the students to suggest sources of information on 
as varied a range of subject matter as our school and com- 
munity facilities afford. We accept volunteers or appoint 
members to committees to locate fiction, non-fiction, mag- 
azines, newspapers, letters, souvenirs and pictures, local 
points of interest, films, slides, brochures which we may get 
by writing, and personalities in the neighborhood. When 
the students forget to mention the textbook, I've had a 
good day. 

Just before the bell, | announce, “Tomorrow we will 
decide on our grades for the course.” 


Three Types of Grades 


Grades, as all teachers know, are terribly important to 
students, and I like to employ this importance as a means 
of becoming partners with the student, of getting over on 
the “student's side” so we can work toward a common goal. 
I do not attempt to make “A” students of all my pupils, 
but I do attempt to have each of them acquire that 
knowledge which, through years of experience, smarte 


men than I have found necessary for intelligent participa- 
tion in a democracy. ' 

To get credit for the course, the student must acquire 
this knowledge, and in order to get him to accept this 
goal as his own, I assign a passing grade standard to it, 
adding colorful material and additional details as require- 
ments for higher grades. My job then becomes one of 
helping each child attain the grade which to him is suffi- 
cient for his happiness. 

On the fourth day I present three systems of grading 
roulette, predetermined, and contract. 

Roulette is a facetious title for the conventional grading 
system. I explain it, of course, by saying “round and round 
it goes and where it comes out, nobody knows.” 


Class Helps Set Grading Standards 

The Predetermined Method is a system whereby the stu- 
dents set up standards for A, B, and C grades and each 
may select the grade he wants and work toward it, know- 
ing in advance what will be required of him. I see to it that 
all the requirements are met in C grades, working through 
suggestions, and then let the class have free rein in setting 
standards for B and A grades. The pupils usually set much 
higher standards for each level than I would dare. 

The Contract Method requires that the standards for 
each grade be written out and the pupil and I sign the 
contract. If a pupil fails to meet his contract his grade drops 
two steps. 

The class selects the method to be used. We set up the 
standards, however, before the vote is taken, because 
through discussion the students give themselves some idea 
of what should be expected on each level, and my work is 
lightened. 

For the next two or three days 1 work along with the 
class, locating material, pointing out library sources, and 
suggesting the wording of a report to be written into the 
notebook. 


Subject Span Covered Five Times 

The year is planned so that the entire span of United 
States History is covered at least five times during the year. 
For the average pupil this is a broad coverage because he 
will have time to cover only one topic in the period al- 
lotted. The bright pupil will have had time to learn addi- 
tional details and do more research. e 

Each sixth week of the year is spent in discussing our 
findings, formulating and taking a test, and enjoying what- 
ever original contribution the A students have arranged. 
These may be exhibitions, dramatizations, maps, field 
trips, new bulletins, or whatever their fertile minds have 
produced. 

We work like sixty! We learn a lot of history! And we 
have a wonderful time! 


Mrs. DeVaughan’s manuscript was awarded an honorable 
mention in the contest sponsored jointly by the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute and Scholastic Teacher Mag- 
azine. 





Teaching Your Students 


“hoose Bool 


By DOROTHY G. POTTER 


The writer gives her students $50 
and tells them they are to choose 
books for the library. The outcome: 
a new incentive for leisure reading 


HIEN my students arrive in class on 
the first day of school, I tell them 
that they are are being 
given $50 with which to buy new books 
for our school library. The plan not only 


to assume they 


teaches discriminate book selection, it 
also encourages reading. 

Many variations of fund raising are 
possible. In my own case the students 
are actually given the money, which is 
taken from a War Memorial fund, Other 
SC hools have different funds which may 
he tapped for this purpose If not, it 
would be possible for the class to raise 
the money in a variety of ways later in 
the vear, to repay a loan from the 


the aid of a class in some other subject 


school treasury might also enlist 
uch as one of the business classes, thu 


providing an integrated activity 
Allowing the students themselves to 

select and purchase books is a novel 

idea; they always feel elated that such 


an adult undertaking has been en 
trusted to them. and consequently they 
time to this week’s 


devote much more 


work than they would be willing to give 
to routine assignments 
Our 


the project on the first day by 


librarian always helps initiate 
visiting 
the class problems in 
board the 


school 


explaining the 


volved, and listing on the 


which books for a 


library should be chosen. The 


criteria by 
students 


Dorothy GC. Potter's article received 
an honorable mention in the “How I 
Teach ...” contest. The author is head 
of the English department at Bulkeley 
High School, Hartford, Conn 


are amazed to learn just how many 


book 
difficult for 


teen-agers? Too simple? Will it appeal 


problems are involved: Is the 
under consideration too 
to enough readers to justify its pur 
chase? Have we too many similar books 
already? Will it 


of readers? Is it well written? 


offend a considerable 
number 
Is its information authentic? In short 
will it be a valuable adjunct to our 
library? 

The assignment for the second day is 
reading the book review sections of the 


New York Herald Tribune and the Neu 


13-T 


York Times, previous 
Sunday Since 
most of the students have a hazy con 
ception of the yardstick used by pro 
their book 
these cri 


slant 


published — the 
and purchased by me 


fessional critics in writing 


reviews, an examination ol 
tiques provides an entirely new 
on the art of book reviewing 
During class period on the second 
day, the students read recent book re 
which the 
librarian sends us files. The 


Saturday Review is particularly valua 


Views In Various magazines 


trom her 
ble for this reading. Each person now 
compiles a list of books whic h he think s 
would be suitable for pure hase basing 
his choice on all the reviews he has 
read for class assignments, as well as 
on his knowledge of books in general 
The librarian has advised the class to 
include books both old and new, thus 
precluding a list composed exclusively 
of “best-sellers.” 

This vear the class selected the fol 
lowing 20 books: Atoms in the Family 
by Laura Fermi (Univ. of 
Banner in the Sky, by 
Ullman (Lippincott); Teahouse of the 
August Moon, by Vern Sneider (Put 
nam): Inside Africa, by John Gunther 
(Harper); The Shiralee, by D'Arcy Ni 
land (Sloane); No Time for Sergeants, 
by Mac Hyman (Random House); Ex- 
celsior! by Paul Hyde Bonner (Serib 
ner); Profile of America, by Emily 
Davie (Crowell); Annapurna, by Mau 
rice Herzog (Dutton); Diary of a Young 
Girl, by Anne Frank (Doubleday) 
Caesar, by Gérard Walter (Scribner 
Of Human Bondage, by W 
Maugham (Doubleday); The Caine Mu- 
tiny, by Herman Wouk (Doubleday) 
The Classical Tradition, by Gilbert 
Highet (Oxford); Gift from the Sea, by 

Continued on the next page) 


Chicago) 


James Ramsey 


Somerset 


Vhote by Joseph Pope 


Book jacket mobiles made of coat hanger wire are ideal for Book Week displays 
The one above was made by Catholic Univ. students in library science department 





ONLY THE STRONG 


By ROBERT C. DuSOE. Illus. by Wil- 
liam D,. Hayes. In a surprising way, 
hard-working young Tadeo saves his 
family’s water-starved ranch. Ages 
8-12. $2.75 


A WISH FOR LUTIE 


By DOROTHY HAWTHORNE. Illus. | 
by Kathleen Voute. A lonely little girl | 


finds unexpected happiness on the 
prairies of pioneer Texas. Ages 8-12. 
$2.50 


CAT HOTEL 


4y SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON. Illus. by 
Janice Holland. An unusual cat kenne! 
provides an amusing solution to the 
problems of Ted and his cat. Ages 8-12. 

$2.50 


LANTERNS ALOFT 


By MARY EVANS ANDREWS. Illus. 
by Arthur Harper. An exciting story 
of the War of 1812 and the part two 
boys played in saving their town. 
Ages 10-14 $2.75 


THE SILVER DISK 


By LORING MacKAYE. Illus. by 
Avery Johnson. A band of adventur- 
ous youths protects the throne of young 
Frederick II in this tale of old Sicily. 
Ages 10-14, $2.75 


THE SILVER FLEET 


By ERNIE RYDBERG. Illus. by Allan 
Thomas, A boy earns his father’s re- 
spect by his hard work in California's 
colorful fishing*fleets. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


STEAMBOAT’S COMING 


By ANNETTE TURNGREN. A cocky 
boy learns responsibility as he ma- 
tures among the steamboaters and log- 
gers of the Mississippi River. Ages 
10-14. $2.75 


AVIATION CADET 


By JOSEPH ARCHIBALD. The ad- 
ventures of pilot training lend excite- 
ment to the story of two cadets who 
must master themselves to win their 
wings. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 








Anne Lindbergh (Pantheon); Mathe- 
matical Snapshots, by Hugo Steinhaus 
(Oxford); Lettering Art in Modern Use, 
by R. Ballinger (Reinhold); Science 
Magic, by K. M. Swezey (McGraw- 
Hill); Hammond's Nature Atlas of 
America, by E. L. Jordan; Holy Bible 
(revised standard version) published by 
Nelson 

As the next day's assignment, the 


members of the class in groups visit | 


several local book shops in order to 
examine the particular books which 
have appealed to them in their review 
reading. Those who have individual 
fields of interest, such as music, art, 
travel, or the sciences, explore the col- 
lections in those fields. I usually warn 
the class that these visits call for con- 
siderable finesse, because the final order 
will not be placed with these shops; 
they do not give the large discount 
which we can get at a local wholesale 
establishment. Apparently both students 
and clerks always display perfect man- 
ners, because so far the reports next 
day have told only of happy hours. 

In September of 1954 several mem- 
bers of the class introduced a new idea 
which worked out so satisfactorily that 
it is now an integral part of our pro- 
gram. Before school on the third day 
they arranged interviews with teachers 
of several subjects other than English, 
in order to discover the newest and 
most helpful books in those fields, From 
these conversations came three of the 
finest books ultimately selected—books 
relating to art, music, and the classics 


but even more valuable were 


the | 


friendly associations thus made between | 


teachers and students. 


Completing the List 


Each student is asked to select one | 
book as his personal recommendation | 


for the final list, and to come to class 
on the third day prepared to give a 
sales talk on the virtues of his book. 
At the completion of these brief talks, 
without any comments or advice from 
me, a written ballot is taken, and the 
books are selected. Strangely enough, 
the vote is always almost unanimous. 
After the voting a student phones the 
librarian, asking her to visit the class 
again so her opinion of the list may be 
obtained. She is usually in complete 
accord with the students’ choice, and 
on several occasions has been amazed 
at their acumen. 

As the assignment for the fourth day, 
half the students are asked to write an 
account of the project for the school 


paper, while the other half writes a | 


news article about it for the local news- 


papers. During the class period on this | 


fourth day, the class is divided into 

two groups according to the assign- 

ments, and the members of each group, 
(Continued on page 17-T) 


New 


Macmillan Books 
<6 


. * 
Skimeister 
By Clem Philbrook A fine sport story 
with emphasis on skiing, and stiff col- 
legiate competition, set at Dartmouth 
College. 
Ages 10-14 $2.50 





cee 


Pacific Islands 
Speaking 


By Armstrong Sperry A geography-his- 
tory of the islands of the Pacific with 
information about them and their part 
in the world picture. Illustrated by the 
author 


Ages 12-16 $3.00 


i oe 


The Treasure of 
Watchdog Mountain 


By Alf Evers The story of a mountain, 
its years of good fortune, its tragic 
experiences and survival. Illustrated by 
Peter Burchard. 

Ages 10-14 $2.75 


ia 


Star Ship on 
Saddle Mountaix 


By Atlantis Haliam Science fiction tale 
of a boy's trip to another planet and his 
adventures there. 

$2.50 


Ages 10-14 core 
The Rugged Dozen 


By Adele de Leeuw A group of Girl 
Scouts plan a European vacation and 
with hard work and ingenuity manage 
to realize their ambition 

$2.75 


Ages 10-14 - 
Against the Wind 


By Harriett Carr A novel of early Norm 
Dakota when new settlers had to fight 
to outwit “the interests” who interfered 
with their liberties. 

$2.75 


Ages 12-16 
i 


Sing A Song of 


of poetry about the delights of every 
season of the year. Illustrated by Vera 
Bock. $3.50 
The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





HE business of the College Entrance 

Examination Board has been boom 
ing. Since 1949 the number of colleges 
holding membership on the Board has 
grown from 75 to 165. In a five vea 
period ending in 1954 the number of 
students taking the examinations has 
129.636. In 


four college 


increased from 75,633 to 
1954, 
bound students was examined by the 
Board, Currently the 
of the Board bring in a yearly revenue 
of more than $1,250,000 

All of this means that the College 
Board affects the 
pupils than it did even a few 


one out of every 


testing activities 


lives of more of your 
years 
ago. It also means that you, the teacher 
informed about the 


should be well 


Board's activities, for your advice about 


its examinations will be in ever greater 
demand, Also, the policies of the Board 
require your scrutiny and those of other 
members of the educational profession 
as never before 

The College Entrance Examination 
Board 1900 by 15 


eastern colleges to bring order out of 


was organize d i 


the chaos that existed in administering 
Until that 
every college had its own peculiar 


college admissions time 


and sometimes very peculiar—method 
of determining who should and who 
should not 
administered its 
nations in whatever fields it chose. The 
great variety ol 
high school distraction 
How could they possibly prepare their 
pupils for all of the examinations? 
Along came the College Board and 
prepared standard examinations in all 
college preparatory 
istered them according to uniform pro 


cedures, and reported the results to 


be admitted. Each college 


own entrance exami 


examinations drove 


teachers to 


subjects, admin 


This is the second article in a series 
on educational testing. Dr. Spalding, 
the author and a high school principal 
is @ contributing editor of Scholastic 
leacher. 


The College Entrance Board — 


it Affects You 


The Board’s power over American education is grow- 


ing. Needed: a critical look at its scope and activities 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


World War I the 


drawn up for spe 


Until 


were 


the colle ges. 
examinations 
as Caesar or medi 


( ific courses sue h 


eval history. Next came a plan calling 
comprehensive examination in 
field such as Latin of 
Once 


became public property so the “College 


for a 
each social 


studies used the examinations 


Boards” had a strong influence on the 


curricula of schools 


With the 
enrollments 
1920's 


science of 


many 
mcrease in college 
late 
development of 


great 
that started in the 
with the 
psychological testing, the 


College Board modified its procedures 
again in 1937. Verbal and Mathematical 
Aptitude Tests 
supplement the 


were developed to 
subject field examina 
have increased in relative 
1953-54, more 
took the 
(SAT). Only 


subject field 


tions. These 
until in 
than 118,000 candidates 
Scholastic Aptitude 
92,445 
cxaminations 

Several 
doned the 


importance 


Tests 


candidates took 


Board 
making old ex 


years ago the aban 
policy of 
aminations public lo give candidates 


and their teachers some knowledge of 
the examination questions recently the 
Board has published 30 to 40-page 
each of the 


ject fields in which an examination is 


booklets which cover sub 


given: mathematics, science, social stu 


dies, foreign languages, and English 


composition 
A study of these booklets and a 

with the personnel of the 

staff leads to the 


examinations are 


quaintance 
Board's 
clusion that the 


testing con 
well 
constructed, By concentrating on prob 
lem solving questions rather than sub 


Board has 


examinations. In 


ject recall questions the 


greatly improved its 


this way and others it has set a good 
example for other test makers to fol 
low. 

Yet the activities of the College En 
viewed 
growing 


| hool people 


trance Examination Board are 


with serious misgivings by a 


number of secondar 


Are the Board examinations unnec- 
essarily expensive? And for many can- 
didates are they superfluous? The pupils 
of one high school which has an en 
1,350 than 
year on Board 


SC hool 


rollment of more 
$2,900 last 
examinations. Those of 
of 800° enrollment 
$2,000, In each case most of this cost 
was for the Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
Yet both schools, and most others with 
well developed guidance services, had 


from psy 


spent 

College 
anothey 

than 


spent more 


files extensive data 
data 
stantially equivalent to that obtained 
from the Scholastic Aptitude Tests, It 
schools were allowed to substitute for 
the SAT the 
the American Council Psychological 
Examination, the Ohio State 
logical Examination 
make a 


in their 


chological tests which was sub 


results of such tests as 
Psycho 
they 


saving for 


and others 


could substantial 
their pupils. This change would greatly 
encourage the developm« nt of psy ho 
logical testing in the schools, with a 
resulting benefit to their guidance pro 


grams 


Do admissions officers place too much 
importance on College Board Examina- 
tion? Within the past year | have r 
that one of 


the largest eastern universities 


ceived a report showing 
idimits 
Board 
report may 
that as 
idmission be 


SAT and College 
Board achievement examination 


basis ot 
this 


evidence 


solely on the 
VU hile 


there is 


students 
examinations 
be in error 
competition for college 
comes sharper the 
COTCS 
ure becoming more 


While colle ges may 


important 

that the 

value a good high school record and 
that they 
of character 
little 
sions criterion is rank on College Board 
Some of the 
admissions officers are difficult to e 
that 


insist 


are looking for young peopl 


these claims will have 


meaning if the ultimate admis 


tests, decisions made b 


plain except on the assumption 


Continued on page 22-T) 
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SECOND PRIZE: “flow [ [each During the First Week of School” 


My 6th Grade 


Honeymoon 


Anne L. Smith 


HE honeymoon period in my sixth 
grade never lasts 180 days, but I 
try to make the first five just that—a 
honeymoon. Sometimes the happy time 
When this happens 
during the first 


goes on and on 


it is chiefly because 
week, the classroom atmosphere is as 
it should be—pleasant, free as possible 
and filled with suspens 

The first 


view, some 


should include rf 
that 
undertakings with great 
appeal and little difficulty; challenges 
for the strong and encouragement for 
the weak 
and to the 

A few tricks of the trade which help 
me are very simple 

Getting acquainted—easy jobs for the 
first few days: | call the roll for the 
only 


week 
SO @usy the weakest 


Suc? eed: new 


chances to talk to old friends 


new teacher 


time during the year, and play 
a game with the class to see how many 
names and faces I can learn to match 
within a given time limit. On a piece 
of paper the Size of an envel ype | ask 
each child 
letter to 
sample of writing will help me decick 


to pretend to address a 


himself. I explain that this 


which members of the group need a 
review of letter writing. 

Attractive textbooks are given 
out, Junior Scholastic 
rhe asked to explore 
these for anything they consider par 


ticularly 


new 
also 
children are 


copies ol 


interesting, for anything that 
might lead to informal discussion. 
Encouraging better study methods: 
Time is taken to 
Scholastic and to explain how for us it 
will take the place of a reading text 
Good methods for spelling 
are demonstrated, There is extravagant 
praise for those able to find some of 
their own mistakes in writing a short 
paragraph, or in solving arithmetic 
problems, I explain what I mean by 
“sentence sense” and a “spelling con 


examine Punior 


study of 


Anne L. Smith, second-prize winner 
in the “How I Teach contest, 
teaches sixth grade at the Demonstra 
tion School, State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pa. She began her 
teaching career in her native state of 
trkansas 


By ANNE L. SMITH 


and recommend the attain 
ment of both as important goals for the 
I distinguish between “skimming” 
details 
explain the necessity for being able 
to do both, Individual files for keeping 


monthly samples of various types ol 


science” 


year 


and reading carefully for and 


written work are started, and a few 
belonging to other sixth graders are 
that improvement is 


sometimes sensational. Graphs left from 


shown to prove 
other years to show individual progress 
spelling are dis- 
played, with the promise that eventu 
ally the records of the present class 


in arithmetic and 


will be presented in the same way. 
Stimulating wide reading: Frequent 

invite the 

children to explore attractive books in 


ly during the first week | 
our book Cases and to choose one to 
keep in their desks for spare-time 
reading. I also tell them that they 
will make regular visits to the excellent 
children’s library on our campus, I ask 
the pupils if they would like me to 
allow time on our regular daily sched 
ule for a period called “Reading: for 
Fun.” The answer is always yes. 

I try to explain to the children why 
reading is my favorite kind of home 
work, and why it is not “work” at all 
I challenge anyone to become a good 
swimmer or ball player without swim 
ming or playing ball, and explain to 
them that people learn to read only by 
reading. I hold forth on the importance 
of reading to school success now and 
later, and extol its charms as a life 
long hobby. 

Introducing a new topic: We take 
a walk down the hall to examine the 
mobiles which tell ten things democ 
racy means, interpreting the meanings 
of the slogans and illustrations, and re- 
solve to study each before the 
year ends, 

We make a survey of ancestors to 
find which countries of Europe most 
members of the group look to as their 
“ancestral home,” and decide to begin 
an imaginary tour of Europe. If the 
survey leads us first to the British Isles, 
the children try to identify the “Sights 
to - See - in - Europe” mobiles hanging 
from our ceiling, which were made by 


one 


former groups on similar trips. We be 
gin making a bibliography of material 
bring things from home for exhibits 
take from the 
library several books with settings in 
the British Isles; make choices of 
these to read at home and 


see slides or movies: 


in school 
start a “reading race” to see who can 
finish his book first; and make 
of things the children are curious to 
know about the country. 

New Challenges: The meaning and 
purpose of our “Sixth Grade Hospital 
Groups” are explained—that they are 
temporary remedial measures for those 
weak in certain fields. We 
begin review, preliminary to tests com- 
ing later on, which determine membe: 
ship in such groups. I describe the 
used for 
homework, always individual help. 

Several things are suggested for the 
“Extra Credit Drawer” to be done by 


lists 


who are 


treatment cure, sometimes 


rapid workers over and above the call 
of duty. I promise that except for work 
done for extra credit and prescriptions 
to get people out of the “hospital,” very 
little homework will be required of 
those work well at 

challenge which seldom fails. 

Things to look forward to: A two 
day trip to Washington is announced 
for spring, and individual savings ac 
counts recommended to finance it. 

I describe the tradition in our sixth 
grade of allowing each group to re 
decorate the room with large murals on 
big pictures, and remind the class to 
be ready with new decorating ideas 
ifter Christmas 

The children are asked if next week 
they would like to try out several ways 
of arranging the daily schedule. They 
love being consulted about this, and 
the impression given is that the teacher 
is not a dictator. 

Too many things may be suggested 
here for any one opening week, but an 
experienced hand at the game learns 
to judge which may appeal to a par 
ticular group. The great charm of sixth 
graders is that they rise to any bait 
which seems worth a nibble. If the 
angler has imagination, patience, and 
skill, the catch can be rewarding.e 


Ww ho school, a 


soon 





HOW TO CHOOSE BOOKS 
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led by a chairman chosen by them- 
selves, are asked to formulate a com- 
posite article which is ultimately sub- 
mitted for publication. Both 
have always appeared in print, and 
have elicited much favorable comment 


articles 


from educational authorities. 

On the last day the students compose 
a letter to a book seller recommended 
by the librarian, the 
chosen, and requesting the usual educa- 
tional discount. When the are 
delivered about ten days later, an at- 


ordering books 


books 


tractive display is arranged in the li- 
brary, and pictures are taken by the 
photographers of both the school paper 
and the local newspapers. One year a 
picture appeared also on the cover of 
the official magazine of the Citizenship 
Education Association. 

As a follow-up activity, each student 
later on obtains a copy of the book he 
has nominated, reads it, and 
review of it, trying as fa 
to follow the examples of professional 
book reviews previously studied. To the 
criticism that the students recommend 
books they have never read, the librari 
an replies, “So do all professional li 
brarians. They couldn't possibly read 
all the 
them.” 

1 have found that 
produces a variety of accomplishments: 
1. The students read book reviews 


books previous to ordering 


my book project 
one 
book of their own choice; and most of 
the books ultimately purchased Chey 
become acquainted with book shops 
3. They give an report, 4. 
write a news article, a business 
book They 


pleasant public relations for the school 
6. They have fun.® 


They 
letter 


create 


oral 


and a review. 5 


Owl poster is among variety of National 
Book Week material currently avail- 
able from the Children’s Book Council 


writes a | 


as possible 


“This book should be in every school 
library.” — English Journal. 


We Came 
to America 


Edited by Frances Cavanah 


“A book to give young Americans pride 
and hope.’’—Chicago Tribune. “To read 
their words is to realize anew the mean- 
ing of America."’—Washington Post. 


A well-rounded, inspiring collec- 
tion of 25 first-hand accounts by 
immigrants—some now world 
famous—who came to this country to make new lives 
for themselves and to help make our nation great. For 
older boys and girls. 

$3.50 at all book stores 


Macrae Smith Co. Philadelphia 2 





EVERY SCHOOL has Exciting reading 


daily need for these im- 
portant new publications 


QUESTIONS 
BOYS ASK 


DAVID W. ARMSTRONG 


Notl. Dir., Boys’ Clubs of Americe 
“Deserves to head the bibliography 
of adolescent counseling.” Stanley 


Lehrer, School and Society $2.50 


QUESTIONS 
PARENTS ASK 


JAMES LEE ELLENWOOD 


“Replete with common sense and 
organized for easy use.”—H. J. Po 
Michigan Public by 
Instruction $2.50 


to the Gold Fields 


nitz Department at lileen bishes 


How To Make 
SHAPES IN SPACE 


TON! HUGHES 


How to create 3-dimensional post- 
ornaments, cards and decora- 
tions for home, school and profes- 
sional use. Over 100 photographs 
and diagrams. $4.95 


Published by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 200 ah Ave, N.Y. 10 











For Christmas Programs 





a new book of original 
BIBLE PLAYS ‘xirecics* 
Miracles 
with Seasily produced plays for 
t all age groupe Minimum of com 
. 


For information on teach- 
ing aids, see free mater- 


tuming and staging PLUS 
caret record mit 
able for background muste in classroom of aane mtr y 








ials coupon, p. 21-T. 








Both for only $1.00, pp. Send this ad with $1.00 to 
Sept $1 Mublenberg Press, 1778 Spruce Sweet, Palladeighis |. Pe 
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Dr. Paul Grauwin retells masterfully 
the tragic story of the 57-day siege 
ending in the French forces’ surrender. 
Graphically the book reveals the prob- 
lems of the doctor, his assistants’ hero- 
ism and the terror of bombs. 

Valley of the Shadow, by Ward Mil 
lar (McKay, $3.50), is one of the most 
unusual accounts to be written about 
the Korean War. Pilot Millar's jet 
plane was blown to bits over enemy ter- 
ritory. The story of his miraculous 


escape is something you'll long remem- 
ber. 

You'll find air adventure in Across 
the High Frontier, by William R. Lund- 
gren (Morrow, $3.75). The book re- 
counts the history-making feat of Major 
Charles E. Yeager, the first man to 
break the sound barrier. 

At somewhat lesser altitudes, yet 
equally exciting, is High Adventure, by 
mountaineer Sir Edmund Hillary (Dut- 
ton, $4.50). In text, the author relives 
his climbing experiences from New 
Zealand to Everest. In another moun- 
tain book, Everest: From the First At- 
tempt to the Final Victory (john Day, 





few copies of 


1-9 copies 
10-49 copies 





To Social Studies Teachers 


Each High School Classroom Needs Copies of 
FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM 


(1) Do the recent smiles of Soviet leaders mean any change 
in the fundamental purposes of Communism? 


Are your students being thoroughly grounded in their under- 
standing of the contrast between the free society and the 


nature and practice of Communism? 


Do you have for use in your classroom the kind of succinct, 
clear and effective textual material that answers such ques- 


tion as those above? If not, arrange to secure at least a 


FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM 


It is a 64-page illustrated booklet designed for use in social 


studies courses and to supplement any textbook. 


Classroom sets of from 5 to 30 copies are popular. Many students 
like to purchase the booklet to discuss in school and to take home. 


Prices are as follows if mailed to one address: 


Order now from: 


Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


50¢ each 


lisher 


| irresponsible 











$3.50), author Michelene Morin ably 
transmits the feeling of the men who 
have accepted the challenge of Everest 
during the past 32 years. 

The two books make excellent com- 
panion volumes to master-mountaineer 
Sir John Hunt's The Conquest of Ever- 
est (Grosset & Dunlap, $2.95), which 
gives the complete and gripping story 
of the famed British expedition. 

Adventure takes an amusing turn in 
Three Tickets to Adventure, by Gerald 
M. Durrell (Viking, $3.75). Delightful 
slapstick situation comedy runs through 
this book about a zoological collecting 
expedition in and near “Adventure,” a 
settlement in tropical British Guiana 


| Two other books by Mr. Durrell: The 


Overloaded Ark and The Bafut Beagles 
both about his Africa travels. 

The Sea Lark, Helm 
(Wyn, $3.50), bulges with the adven 
tures of two men who sailed the Carib 


by Thomas 


| bean in a schooner, They fended off 


sharks crocodiles, giant 


man-eating 


| mantes, hunted for treasure, and solved 


a mystery of a deserted island. And all 
for $3.50. More about the sea is strik 


ingly revealed in Adventuring with 


| Beebe, by William Beebe (Duell, $4.50) 
| The book 


| writings of the 


is a collection of the best 


famous naturalist 


| author, explorer who takes his readers 
| to the bottom of the sea in a bathy 


sphere and through hostile jungle 


| Adult Fiction 


My Old Man, by Richard B. Erno 
(Crown, $3), rightly called by its pub 
“one of the fiction finds of the 


year,” is a first novel. Faintly reminis 


| cent of Sherwood Anderson, it’s about 


a 16-year-old small town boy who tries 
to become respectable in spite of his 
drunken father 

Involving a different brand of teen 


| ager is Children of the Dark, by Irving 


Shulman (Holt, $3.50). Mr. Shulman 
has written a hard-boiled novel about 
from above 
average who commit startling 
crimes. Steve Stark, the central figure 


teen-agers 
homes 


| becomes a member of the wildest teen 


gang because his girl is one of its ring 


| le aders. 


Another vignette of 20th century 
man is drawn in The Giant’s House, by 
Frederick Laing (Dial Press, $3.95) 
Mr. Laing sketches an unforgettable 
picture of “Giant” John Horgan, ruth 


| less founder of a large grocery chain 


his employees, and his influence on the 


| lives of many people. 


In Family Portrait, Elizabeth Corbett 
(Lippincott, $3.75) weaves a charming 
saga of the Carson family during the 
first 50 years of the 20th century. 
Central character is Winifred, the 
daughter who succeeds in business in 
New York, and later becomes the 

(Continued on page 21-T) 





CRITICS 
at Work 





FOR OLDER READERS 


The Tontine, by Thomas B. Costain 
(2 vols., Doubleday, $5.95 
who enjoyed The Silver Chalice and 
other Costain books should enjov this 
one. It 
families, each of which shortly after the 
Battle of Waterloo invested in a tontine 
(a lottery form of insurance 
At first the 
payments were trifling, but as members 
died, the 
mously 
After 60 years only 
of the tontine were left 


Readers 


is the story of three English 


for one of 
its children annual interest 


portions im reased = enor 


three members 
Betting became 
which of the three 
would be the last to survive that thei 


sO rampant ove! 
lives were endangered The high stakes 
attracted the underworld so that the 
tontine finally ends in a little reign of 
terror, 
Costain draws his families clearls 
Chey stand for industrialists, aristocrats 


and the humbler folk 


Their plots are drawn together by ro 


respec tively 


mance as well as by business expansion 
and the tontine. The author knows the 
19th century so well that he tells his 
average readers more about art, furni 
ture, dishes, architecture, dress, inven 
tions, and child labor reform than thes 
may care to know 

Evia P. Moun 

Milby H. S., Houston, Tex 
Rebecea Caudill 
Young Susan 
father that 


teachers do more than require the mem 


Susan Cornish, by 
Viking, $2.75 
teaching to prove to her 


be Wins 


orizing of books. Her battleground is a 
poor, sharecropping Southern Comin 
nity 

Susan works with her children fight 
ing poverty, apathy, and ignorance 
Soon realizing that nothing lasting can 
be done for her pupils until their pal 
thei 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
adult 


Among the outsiders eager to he lp Su 


mts regam ancestors ideals of 


she extends her interest to the 


sun the county superintendent the 
Burches who establish a church, and a 
soil conservation man who starts adult 
clas es 
Susan's test comes when desegrega 
tion forces a showdown and she su 
cesstully upholds i teacher's right to 
teach objective truths. This is an adult 
book which has not forgotten teen 
agers, a book which says that a teach 
er's job is hard and important 


paid but gratifying and inspiring. Mrs 


poot ly 





Caudill gives teachers and teaching a 
much-needed shot in the arm 
lonA MONTCOMERY 


Lancaster 


Honoring the United Nations, by 
Alexander Fraenkel (Aval Publications, 
$1.98; gold imprinted binder, $3.25; 
blank for 60 cents), Dr 
Fraenkel, a Viennese philatelic writer 


pages, 10 


ol repute, has put together an album 
which serves as 
U. N.’s LOth anniversary 


scores of 


Since 


countries have issued com- 
memorative stamps honoring the world 
This 
three-color album presents a good sam 
pling (in full-size 
stamps in tribute to U. N. Day, the 
Charter, the Universal 


Human Rights, U. N. 
Collectors specializing in U. N 


peace organization attractive, 


re produc tions) of 


Declaration of 
action in Korea 
stumps 
will welcome the album 

TONY SIMON 


Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


Famous Signers of the Declaration, 
by Dorothy Horton McGee (Dodd, 
Mead, $3), adds another title to the 
series, “Famous Biographies for Young 
People.” The author traces the careers 
of the men who achieved immortality 
history by signing the 

Independence Of the 


56 signers, 36 are 


in American 
Declaration of 
given major treat 
ment 

Intended for junior high school and 


the book will likely find 


appeal among the older ones 


older readers 
wider 
American history 
Hanotp M. Lone 
Glens Falls Y.) H.S 


who know more 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Borghild of Brooklyn, by Harriett H 
Ariel, $2.75 


Norwegians living in 


There are man 
America. Where 
tried to blend thei: 
Amer 
ican neighbors, Some of them, however 
have thrown off the old and flaunted 


new. Borghild Jarlsburg’s 


(ari 


possible they have 


own customs with those of their 


proble ms 


temmed from a combination of both 


New to New York she 
gamour of Aunt Randi and Unek 
Cliff's Manhattan 
brittle and false and hes 


heart 


finds the 
swan ipartment 
cousin Pat 
unhappy Borghild’s longs for 
her Brooklyn 


the traditions she has so recently left 


relative vho carry on 


Continued on next page) 





Ky.) H. S.| 


a fitting salute to the} 
1945, | 


ih} 


Westminster 
Press 


) 


How one 
teen ager solved 
the “Johnny- 
can't-read” 
= problem 


Operation ABC 


Sum ers, author of Gil 

Trouble. A high 
» hides a secret be 
sot read! 


By James L 
Trouble and Prom 
school football here 
hind his air of brav ado. He« ann bao 
A vital education problem presen ti 


7 t home to 
human terms that = 716. $2.75 





every teen aget 


Left End Scot? By Dick Faw nouen 
A college football player “spikes” a 
rumor that he has been offered money 
to throw agame. Ages 12-15. $2.75 


Champion of the Cross 5 By Jou 
Ricnarn Younc. A boy with a won 
derful way with horses earns the cov 
eted title of “Caballero” at the great 


Cow Palace Show. Ages 12-15. $2.75 
False Start By Lawnencr A. Kear 


inc. A great track star, unjustly ex 
pelled from his private school, starts 
life again in a big public high school 

Ages 12-15. $2.75 
Summer Gold By Hannay Hannison 
Krowt. A college girl converts a worn 
out Carolina farm into a summer 
camp for girls, and explores a legend 
of hidden gold. Ages 12-15. $2.75 


The Case of the Purple Mark iy 
Cuartes Coomes. A high-school 
lab is blown up and 3 
tcon-agers help to solve the mystery 


Ages 12-15. $2.75 


Mystery of the Bells By Vinows 


Moors 


chemustr 


What made the signal-bells 
ring in the dead sea captain's house? 


Ages 8-11. $2 
Down Bayberry Lane By Heirs 


Girvan. A girl gets a summer job on 
Cape Cod, and ; plunged into an 
amazing seaside adventure 


Ages 13-1 2.75 
Stranger on the Bay By Avniw» 
STOUTENBURG 


A German shepherd 
dog, labelled 


not good enough” to 
serve as a guide tor the blind, proves 
his worth in a Minnesota forest fire 


Ages 12-15. $2.75 


~ 


The Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 7 
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NEW BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG 


READERS 


These five books have been selected 
for today’s high-school-age read 
ers—young adults who deserve the 
best that can be written and pub- 
lished for them. We feel that these 
are unusually fine books well 
written, carefully edited, and hand- 
somely designed. The backgrounds 
are authoritative, the stories fresh, 
lively, informative, and, most im 
portant, fun to read 


STAR ISLAND 
AGAIN 


by MARJORY FALL 


How Carelyn deals with her 
probleme as head counselor, 
takes the initiative in mak 
friends with her beauti 

ful sister, and learns thet 
Star island is her future 
11d Ken's, makes « reward 
oq story filed with the 
olden camofires, suany 
gorts, and starry sights of 
summer at camp 27 


LOST CITY 
OF THE SUN 


by 
KENNETH L. SINCLAIR 
thrilling stery 


indian cliff city. How the, 
try te save the ancient place 
end how they are changed 
by what th see there 
toakes an exciting finish te 
a wondertul adventure. $2.75 


SEARCH IN 
THE DESERT 
by FRANKLIN FOLSOM 


When ioe Fraser gets bis 
helicopter license, it sete off 
& chain of events whieh 
leads to & search 
nium and fore ouah 

a 


or help 
iriend t nnd his place in 
white world $2.75 


MAKE YOUR 
OWN 


by KAY HARDY 


Tite le the book for every 
girt whe wants an extra 
special wardrobe without an 
extra-special price tag. Kay 
Hardy tells how te sew, 
kat pas & erechet smart teen. 

accessories, and 
ae “iWasirating her ry: 
fe tel tow instructions b+ 
a drawings 





GREEN EYES 
by JEAN NIELSEN 
Editing her high - seheot 
newspaper helps jan oy 


te make friends and te 
pare for an exciting bat rs. 


on the will keep bere bine 
a7 


FUNK & WAGNALLS icc. 








in Norway. Good sense helps her find 
her way in both worlds. Don’t let the 
title keep girls of 10 to 16 away from 
this wholesome story. It is pleasant 
reading. Miss Carr, the author, is a 
staff member of Scholastic Magazines. 

Leannep T, BuLMAN 

Public Library, East Orange, N. |. 


Only the Brave, by Robert C. Du 
(Longmans, Green, $2.75), is a 
for fifth to eighth graders. It 
is an attractively veiled study in the 
character development of an Indian 
boy. 


novel 


Rich soil and a natural water supply 
had made Tadeo’s great grandfather 
the wealthy owner of a 
ranch, But the 
Tadeo, his parents 
eke living dredging 
meager amounts of gold 

Teachers will the 
which bridges the gap between event 
and character. When assaulted by ruf 
fians “feelings” hurt. 
Throughout, there is conflict with one’s 
self as well as with environment. 

Since the locale 
territory, the book might well be used 
for credit in geography. For 
general science studies there is an ele 


prosperous 


land became dry and 


and cousins were 


forced to out a 


welcome novel 


Tadeo's are 


is southwest Indian 
extra 


mentary vocabulary of mining and ge 
ology 

SCHMITT 

(N. J.) Hi. &. 


JANICE 


Montclai: 


and the Great 
Rivers, by Derleth (Farrar, 
Straus, $1.95), is a bio- 
graphic al sketch of Father Marquette 
intrepid French missionary, Louis Jol 
iet, and lesser historic figures 
Historically the 
good reading for nine to 15-year-olds 
studies Graphically 
described journeys and pow-wows with 
Indian chiefs with their exquisitely 
simple but stately speeches will simul 
enthrall 
dents with extraordinary Indian lore. 
youthful minds will 
and 


Marquette 
August 
and Cudahy, 


Father 


accurate, book is 


in social ( lasses 


taneously and acquaint stu- 
Impressionistic, 
gather inspiration 
from Father Marquette’s deeds 
bevond the call of duty.’ 
Sisren M. Benrra, O. P. 


St. Vincent H. S., Akron, 


encouragement 
“noble 


Ohio 


Quest of the Snow Leopard, by Roy 
Chapman Andrews (Viking, $2.75), 
continues the adventures of Jack Ben- 
ton of Quest in the Desert. Jack, now 
10 years older, with the aid of 17 
year-old Ken Lewis, goes on a zoologi- 
cal expedition into southwest China 
near the Tibetan frontier. During the 
trip they have many exciting and dan- 
gerous adventures before finally 
turing the snow leopard alive. 

Dr. Andrews has again drawn upon 
his own personal experiences. His ef- 
forts to acquaint the reader with the 


cap 


many facets of expedition life occa- 
sionally flirt with the pedantic. There 
is also a little too much of the Satu: 
day serial in 12 exciting chapters 
However, run-ins with bandits, king 
cobras, bears and river pirates will 
keep the 12 to 15-year-old happy. So- 
cial studies teachers can use the book 
of China in 1916-17 
~Leannep T. BULMAN 


as a picture 


The Flame of Hercules, by Richard 
Llewellyn (Doubleday, $2.50), is the 
latest of the Cavaleade Books, 
tive history for young people, by 
established authors. 


narra 


4 colorful story concerned with the 
turbulent three before the 
eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D., the 
book presents a splendid array of cha 


months 


acters and events. 


high school boys and girls 
will find in this highly dramatic novel 
enough action to hold their attention 
to the last page. For enrichment of a 
social studies or an English unit, this 
book will lend itself for background 
reading dealing with the Roman Em 
pire, the beginnings of Christianity 
and the customs of the idol worship 
especially the 
ANNA Vincinta Locke 


Marshall H. S., Huntington, W 


Senior 


pers, Dianists 


Va 


PROFESSIONAL CORNER 


Retreat from Learning: Why Teach- 
ers Can't Teach, by Joan Dunn (Mec 
Kay, $3.50), four years a teacher in 
a large city high school, tells of con 
ditions teaching a night 
and real learning an impossibility 
Fine’s American College Counselor and 
Guide (Prentice Hall, $4.95) 
plete, up-to-date information 
leges 
to choose the right school. 

Reading for Today's Children 
partment of Elementary School Prin 
cipals, N.E.A., $3.50), 34th Yearbook 
of the Department, has 54 informative 
articles on the teaching of reading from 
kindergarten through junior high school 

The Comprehensive High School, 
by Franklin J. Keller (Harper, $4 
features and the limita 
tions of the comprehensive high school 
and describes specific 


which made 
mare 


gives com 
on col 


and universities for those wanting 


(De 


analyzes the 
schools W here 
these features can be observed. Junior 
High School Trends, by Leonard \ 
Koos (Harper, $2.50), surveys the 
growth of the junior high school move 
ment emphasizes present-day trends 
A Cultural History of Western Edu- 
cation, by R. Freeman Butts (McGraw 
Hill, $6.50), is a edition of 
authoritative educational history 
ploring political, economic, and re 
ligious influences; examining the growth 
of educational institutions. 
—Harpy R. Fincn 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


new an 


ex 
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THE NEW BOOKS Miss Lauber for five years was editor 
of Junior Scholastic magazine 

Continued from page 18-T How to Be Topp, by Geoftrey Wil- | VANGUARD BOOKS 
family adviser for the third genera lans and Ronald Searle (Vanguard, 
tion. Another novel with family life as $2.50), is a delightful account of young | for Young People 
its theme is Amberwell, by D. E. Ste Nigel Molesworth who has his own 


enson (Rinehart, $3.50). The author sinister theories on how to get along THE STORY OF GOLD 
unfolds the story of how five . hy in an English public school—beat the By RUTH BRINDZE. [lus 





by Robert 
children mature; their loves and mat new boys, fool the masters, and dog Bruce. The exciting story of gold fron 
the time it first attracted the observ 

: thing ve 
rage 5, and a big house in Scotland sea oa ing eye of primitive man in a faraway 
which holds an attraction for them For book reviews, see “Critics at stream of water up to the present 


If your French isn't up to snuff you Work” pages in this issue, Oct. 6, and yeorg en at Fort Knox in ene 
should enjoy reading The Complete Sept. 22 issues of Scholastic Teacher.) — 4 
Short Stories of Guy de Maupassant, 


HOW TO PAINT IN OIL: 
edited and translated by Artine Artini- , 

H + H ; & ox i | led / FIRST TIME A Beginner's Book for Boys and Girls 
an (rlanover ouse, $9.99). Inchudec e EVER! by ARTHUR ZAIDENBERG. The first book 
are 1] short stories which do not ap . of its kind for young people. Ages 8 
pear in most collections ” =e 

Search the Dark Woods, by Myrick Ix CONGRESS , Jucy 41776 
. so & P . toatl deere 4 
Land (Funk, $3.50), is an excellent Tere qransmreon Ape eration etor-be wv Hes _— THE GYPSIE’S FIDDLE 
first novel by the associate editor of Rha tek and Other Gypsy Tales 
Scholastic’s World Week. In fast mov- By M. A. JAGENDORE and C. H. TILL- 
ing fiction Mr. Land probes the life AUTHENTIC PARCHMENTIZED READY-TO- ee eee DO NaC teens: ae 
FRAME REPRODUCTION of the 4 Greatest colorful stories are as inviting as the 
and beliefs of a man whose business Documents in American History: DECLARA- open road of adventure the gypsies 
is tracking down embezzlers Hong fm 8 a ly sya" themselves travel. Ages 10 up. $3.00 
. STITUTION OF THE U. $., 19%" x 12%"; 
GETTYSBURG ADDRESS, 14° WwW" 
A search through the many good locity eatiguel, Gendettelty (cath MESSAGE TO HADRIAN 
titles which should catch the feminine old, feels old, each a prize poss By GEOFFREY TREASE. An absorbing 
for school, office, library or home! Ex- ins ‘ine adventure 1 histors 
eye turns up the following: Adults and cellent for grand “awards” to students, COSY MEAS SSVERSUTE BBS NINOS) 
; ofud il scouts, citizens, etc. Tremendous velve, about a boy in early Britain who 
young adults wi find reware ng reac each $1.00 ppd. All four for $3.00 ppd bore a vital message to Hadrian's 
y D , Framed documents: Ebony frame with Rome. Ages 10 up $3.00 
ing in Prude nce Crandall; Woman of aodoouls pinata trons somie’ to Gamn, GLAS 
Courage, by Elizabeth Yates (Aladdin, each ppd. No C.0.D.'s Please 
$3). The author traces the early de- Send check or money order with confidence 


THE VANGUARD PRESS 
feat and later success of a young 


Quaker te ache W“ ho opens her aca B. FRANKLIN, INC. 424 Medison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
; 206 E. GORGAS LANE, PHILA. 19, PA 


At all bookstores 








demy for young ladies to Negro stu 
dents in 1833. 

Younger readers will enjoy these 
books: In Unwilling Heart, by Cather 
ine Marshall (Longmans, $3), a high 
school girl bravely and skilfully solves | 
the many problems she faces when her | 
father is convicted for embezzlement / 
Adventure in Store, by Helen Miller 
Swift (Longmans, $3) is a fast-paced This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd $1., New York 36, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher 
Name Day, by Jennie D. Lindquist Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues 
Harper, $2.75), tells of young Nancy's 
prolonged visit with an elderly Swed 
ish couple and her initiation into de 1. DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES, p. 22-T 6. THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
lightful Swedish customs preserved in | Free information p. 23-7 
America. 2. DOUBLEDAY JR. BOOKS, p. 4-7 Catalogue 

If youre looking for humor you'll agg tone nang abt ar met 7. ALFRED A. KNOPF, p. 12-1 


3. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 22-T Catal ‘ 6 Books f Youn 
find it in Dennis the Menace Rides Reprints of student ad —~ ~ceginaileagnees im nis spzeiilinamdia 


igain, by cartoonist Hank Ketcham 4. HENRY HOLT & CO., p. 10-7 
Holt, $1), the downfall of grown-ups Free illustrated catalogue 


who simply can’t win against a Denni 5. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP, p. 2-1 
5 : Filmstrip lectures specified from list on 9. NATIONAL COAL ASSN, p. 3-1 


. p. 2.7, with dates wanted and alter Booklet Class Report 
Dog lovers will ’ te nete dotes List of teaching aids 


find many a laugh : - 10. OXFORD BOOK CO,, p. 12-1 
in Clarence the TV . Free catalogue 

Dog, by Patricia F Please Print 

Lauber (Coward- 








tale of a high school graduate’s career 
in department store work. The Golden 


People 


8. J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., p. 5-7 
List of “Books for Young People 1955 


personality 


McCann $2.50) Name Grade 
Other than enjoy- } 


ing television, Clas ; School Me No. Pupils 
ence likes to trap 


burglars, and enter Address 
cod - liver - oil con- 
tests. In short, Clarence’s family is the City 


kind any dog would be proud to own This coupon volid for two month: Nov. 3, 1955 


TTT rTrrrrrririri Ltt 
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Houghton Mifflin’s® 
New Fall Books 
for Boys & Girls 


*send for our free illustrated catalogue 


The Complete Tales of 
Uncle Remus 


by Joel Chandler Harris 

compiled by Richard Chase 

All the beloved tales of Brer Rabbit and 
his friends for the first time collected in 
one volume. Includes many stories hereto- 
fore out of print, and illustrations by the 
original artists. All ages $5.00 


a 


by Hetty Burlingame Beatty 
The adventures of a small spotted pig who 
joined a circus. Ages 48 $2.75 


The White Falcon 


by Charlton Ogburn, Jr. 

illus. by Bernarda Bryson 

A boy and his wondrous white bird. 
Ages ll up $2.25 


Carry On, Mr. Bowditch 


by Jean Lee Latham 

illus, by John O'H, Cosgrave, I 

The biography of Nat Bowditch, founder 
of our present-day rules of navigation. 
Ages 10-14 $2.75 


The Brookline Trunk 


by Louise Andrews Kent 

illus. by Barbara Cooney 

Two children discover the history of their 
town through 350 years’ worth of journals, 
letters and town records, 

Ages ll up $3.00 


Dragon Run 


by Carley Dawson 

iftus. by Lynd Ward 

The third exciting book on the incredible 
adventures of Mr, Wicker, the magician. 
Ages ll up $2.75 


Cromwell's Head 


by Olivia E. Coolidge 

iltus. by Edward A, Wilson 

A daredevil medical apprentice gets into 
a lot of trouble in Boston on the eve of 
the Revolution. Ages 12 up $3.00 


John Jewitt’s Adventure 


by Shannon Garst 

illus, by Donald McKay 

Taken from his own journal, the fantastic 
but true story of a boy captive of the 
Nootka Indians on Vancouver Island. 
Ages ll up $2.75 
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time ago the dean of 








| HOW IT AFFECTS YOU 





Continued from page 15-T 


the College Board scores are the ulti- | 


| mate determiner. 


Are the Board’s examinations con- 
structed by sufficiently representative 
groups of educators? The typical Board 
achievement examination is made up 

by a committee of five or six people 
| In 1953-54 the 14 test committees had 

a total membership of 80. Of 

19 were from the colleges, 17 from 

the private schools, and 14 from the 


public schools. The questions on any 


these 


Practical 


pointers 


on winter driving 


| eo up this month’s General 
Motors advertisement in 
“Scholastic.” 


subject field examination will be what | 


three or four college professors, one 
| public school teacher and one private 
think they 
examinations 


school teacher should be 


Yet 


istered to thousands of pupils from 


these are admin 
hundreds of schools and under condi 
| tions which preclude their instructors 
from knowing much about the content 
| of the examinations. 

In recent years the Board has had 
these examinations reviewed by panels 
of about 15 school and college people 
after 

| How effective these reviews are is’ open 


they have heen 


0 question. 


Are the colleges being “pressured” 


into College Board membership? Some 
admissions of 
universities said 
“We would prefer not to be 


one our eastern 
| a member of the College Board but if 
| we aren't we will lose many of our best 
for They will 
think that because we are not a Col 
lege Board institution we must be a 


applicants admission 


| second rate institution.” An admissions 


administered. | 


It’s called, “Better Play Safe in 
Winter Weather” —and you'll 
find it teeming with tips to help 
the teen-ager become a skill, not 
a thrill driver. 


For reprints without cost or 
obligation, just write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Department of Public Relations 


Detroit 2, Michigan 





NOW YOUR BOOKS 
WILL ROLL ALONG 
EASILY... 


director of a large engineering school | 


has expressed a similar view. Many 


college authorities fee] that they must 


| join the Board or lose academic face 


Is the Board extending its activities 
into areas which are not its legitimate 
function? 
law 


There seems to be a natural 
whic h Causes any to 
The College Entrance Ex 
Board to illustrate 
Certainly it is growing at a 


bureaucracy 
proliferate 
amination 
this law 

| rapid rate, and it is extending its in 
fluence into new areas, most recently 
into the awarding of scholarships. It is 
gaining power American educa 
tion far greater than could have been 
those who founded the 


seems 


overt 


envisioned by 
| organization 
Those who administer this organiza 
tion and those who are influenced by 
its activities would do well to review 


and carefully to be sure that its work 
is a legitimate and helpful service to 
both the colleges and the secondary 
schools. And if it is not, corrective 
measures should be taken.e 





the work of the College Board critically | 


DEMCO DISPLAY 
|-Rekek Gag. 3! i od. 


 SLOPING SHELVES ON BOTH SIDES 

SHELVES SOLIDLY WELDED IN PLACE 

SHELVES EQUIPPED WITH HOLES FOR DUSTING 

USEFUL AS A PORTABLE DISPLAY RACK 
This handsome enameled steel book 
truck is exceptionally ote, It comes 
in the colors green or gray. The overall 
dimensions are: 36/4” long, 164" wide, 
37%" high. 
No. 791 Two swivel ball-bearing and two 

stationary 5” casters. 
No. 792 Four 5” ball-bearing swivel casters. 
Write For Prices... 


“DICWCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Bex: 1070 Bex: 1772 
Madison |, Wis New Hoeven 7, Conn. 








SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 
AND THE P.0O.W.’s 


ERE is ‘an arresting indictment of | 
American education 





“When plunged into a Communist 
indoctrination mill, the average Ameri- | 
can P. O. W. was under a serious handi-| 
. . Ignorance lay behind much of 
this trouble 
were 


cap. 
A great many servicemen 
At home they had 
thought of politics as dry editorials or 
dull as ditch- 
water. They were unprepared to} 
resist brainwashing effectively 


teen-agers 


uninteresting speeches 


Is this indictment too harsh? It was| 
made by the Advisory 
Prisoners of War of the 
Detense, in a report setting up a con 


Committee on 


Secretary of | 


luct code for U. S. prisoners of war 
The committee continued its charges: 
“Many of the P. O. W.’s knew too} 
little about the United States and its 
ideals and traditions They couldn't | 
mswer arguments in favor of commu- 
nism with arguments in favor of Ameri 
canism, because they knew very little 
about their America. They lacked 
sufficient patriotism because of their 
limited knowledge of American democ 
ag 
What did the committee recommend? 
“In a war for the minds of men, the 
enemy's methods can be successfully 
combated by military traming 
civilian education. The fighting 
American is no better than his training 
and 


and 


beliefs in 
stilled in home and classroom long be- 
fore a lad enters the military service.’ 

Aside official 


newspaper stories, 


education, basic 


from documents and 
articles in 26 na- 
tional publications are recommended by 
the committee in a bibliography accom 
panying its report 
The only classroom 
publication listed is 
Scholastic 
total 


of eight references 


‘ td | 

Senior Scholastic | 

Senior 
here are a 


to articles in Senio 
Scholastic 

In addition, the 
Air Force’s Ait 
Command 
Staff 


asked permission to include in its teach 


and 


College has 


ing program a Senior Scholastic article 
entitled, “Turkey—Fortress of Freedom 
in the Middle Eas And last month 
the Defense Depxitment ordered 20 
000 copies of Free dom Answers Com 
munism, Scholastic’s 64-page handbook 
m the meanings of Americanism. 

You can help teach basic American | 
and putting Senior | 
Scholastic in the hands of each of your 


ideas ideals by 








WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


THE BOYS’ 
BOOK OF THE SEA 


Edited by NICHOLAS MONSARRAT. 
lus. by James Holland. Exciting and varied 
ollection of 21 sea stories selected by the 
author of The Cruel Sea 

x 814. 208 pp 32.9 


Teen ages 


WHEN YOU GO 
TO THE ZOO 


By GLENN O. BLOUGH and MARJORIE 
H. CAMPBELL. | xciting, easy -to-re ad 
tie account of the animals boys and 


see at the zoo, where they come from, 
what they are fed. With lots of photographs 
| S. zoos. Ages 8-12. 6% 9. 128 pp 


$2.71 


WHERE SPEED IS KING 


By MARGARET and EDWIN HYDE. 
Illus. by Clifford Geary. A trank discussion 
of safety, health factors, sportmanship and 
ecords of all the major sports where speed 


Teen ages. 54 x 8 144 pp $2.50 
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Books for Young People 





RIDE WITH 
THE SUN 
Edited by HAROLD COURLANDER for 
the UNITED NATIONS WOMEN’S GUILD. 
Hlus. by Roger Duvoisin 
collection of folk 


A varied and ex 
citing tales and stories 
which presents one representative well-loved 
tory from each of the 60 countries which 
All ages 

$3.50 


ow make up the United Nations 
5% x 8. 296 pp 


THREE LOVES 
HAS SANDY 


By AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN. A 


junior romance which catches perfectly all 


the color of high school life—with lots of 


detail about girls’ softball and about rid 


ng. Teen ages. 5°) «x 8 


DIVING FOR SCIENCE 


By LYNN POOLE, Pic fires by Jeanne Ben 
lick. A picture 


160 pp 42.50 
Pr 


of diving not only for indi 
vidual information and tun, but also fo 
scren tific 


important research, Teen ages 


5% x 8. 192 pp $2.75 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 














Your Feelings 


Dating Daze 


Lighted pictures 





You and Your Growth 

Using Your Time and Abilities 
Making Friends 

Your Family and You 

Looking Ahead to High School 


GUIDANCE DISCUSSION SERIES 


Filmstrips in color 
To stimulate discussion of 
Teen-age Problems in 


PHYSICAL GROWTH 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 





FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Guidance—Health Education—Family Living — 


Complete Series $34.30 


Individual Filmstrips $5.45 


Je YAM HANDY Oeyanpetion 


students 2621 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 











Here’s why 

a child will use 
an adult 
Encyclopedia! 


— 


t 


I’ve learned how to make a child an eager 
user of the basie reference work. I’ve learned how to help his 


growing mind, his inquisitive spirit * 


It’s done by giving him a chance to become an exceptional adult. It’s done THE NEW 1955 
by giving him The Americana when he comes in for a fact. For. when AMERICANA 


we give him The Americana, we are saying in effect, “We acknowledge your aia 
rapid approac h to maturity. We know that you will rise to the 25,500 pages 
challenge of a readable grown-up encyt lopedia % 60,000 articles 
The growing child knows and respects quality. And he 10,000 illustrations 
respects us for guiding him to a fine, thorough, mature 14,000 cross references 
encyclopedia that though it is written in clear language — does 280.000 index entries 
0 i ow Oo la o been vuied 0 f ( ict f 
not talk down to him. Finally. havin n guided to The Americana, 20,000 pages 


having had its remarkable cross-index pointed out to him, completely revised 


all of his exceptional qualities respond to the opportunity (1950-1955) 
to dig into his subje ct 
* 


I know I've seen it hap pe n 


time and time again 


The Encyclopedia 
MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 7, Bw. we 





